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THE ART OF JOSEPH PENNELL 


No American illustrator has won for himself a more enviable fame 
than Joseph Pennell. His art is unique, peculiarly his own. As a 
draftsman the world has produced few equals and no superior. With 
rare exceptions, everything he has done has in an eminent degree ‘‘the 
quality of the artistic.’’ No artist America has produced, probably, 
knows more fully his own powers and his own limitations, and rarely 
if ever has he been guilty of the folly of undertaking what he knew 
lay outside of the scope of his sympathies and abilities. As the 
depicter of architectural bits and of picturesque nooks and corners he 
stands pre-eminent. His lithographs, his etchings, his pen-and-ink 
drawings, all have that wonderful suggestive quality that imparts to 
the true etching its peculiar charm. One feels that Pennell knows 
just what to express and what to leave to imagination. 

The portrayal of types of beauty and character are foreign to his 
interests, and he has wisely forsworn them; fétes, social functions, 
ceremonials, and the like have equally been lacking in charm to him, 
and he has left them alone. But few artists have been able to look 
upon a cranny ora ramshackle and invest it with such consummate 
beauty; few can cast over a ruin such a halo of mellow antiquity, or 
glorify porch, portico, belfry, nave, or what not with such a witchery 
of graceful line; few can traverse metropolitan streets or counrty 
highways and byways and find in them such a wealth of the rare, the 
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striking, or the beautiful for pictorial purpose. And to themes such as 
these he has devoted himself with an energy and a persistence that are 
little less than phenomenal. When one takes into account the superb 
quality of his work and the enormous quantity of his output—it should 


VIA SANTA AGATA, SIENA 
By Joseph Pennell 


not be forgotten that he is yet on the sunny side of forty-five-— 
Pennell seems little less than a prodigy among contemporary artists. 

Most artists sooner or later find their méter, and Pennell early 
found his. His peculiar field of artistic activity having been mapped 
out, so to speak, the development of the press and the introduction 
of new improved mechanical processes for the reproduction of pic- 
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tures have been potent factors in determining the trend of his career. 
The time was when the making of illustrations for books and jour- 
nals was looked down upon in artist circles as a kind of primary grade 
in art work; in common acceptance, illustration was a sort of inter- 
mediary occupation between student days and studio practice. The 


. AT LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
By Joseph Pennell 


ambitious artist dreamed of fame and fortune as a worker in oils—as 
a portraitist, landscapist, seascapist. The illustrators who did stunts 
on the orders of an editor or a publisher were regarded as the penny- 
a-liners of art, and illustration was deemed but a stepping-stone to 
something better. 

To-day the tables are turned. The easel-picture, be it pastel, 
water-color, or oil, has lost importance, despite the fostering care of 
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salon and exhibition. The 
development of the pictorial 
press has opened a wonder- 
ful field of opportunities for 
capable artists in pen-and- 
ink, wash, and other forms 
of work for reproductive pur- 
poses. Thus the successful 
illustrator of to-day, espe- 
cially in America, is more 
or less prone to look down 
upon the studio artists as 
men who from lack of the 
necessary talent for illustra- 
tive work are content to 
paint the same old things 
in the same old way, and 
trust to the kindly offices of 
the art dealers to furnish 


customers. 

This is said, of course, 
with no intention of extol- 
ling the work of the illustra- 
tor or of depreciating that of 


the easel-picture producer, 

but simply to point out 

; without undue emphasis an 

a — evolution that has been going 

Copyright, 1900, The Macmillan Company on for years in art work and 

art interests—a change that 

has steadily been depleting the ranks of the producers of wall pictures 

pure and simple, and has been increasing the forces of those who 

have devoted themselves to enriching the pages of books and maga- 
zines with high-class artistic productions. 

Pennell is one of the lapsed. Inthe early part of his career he 
would doubtless have looked upon the possibility of his becoming an 
illustrator as a misfortune, or as a sort of last resort in case of failure. 
Etching and lithography were his ideals as regards means of artistic 
expression. For a period he was one of the most prolific producers 
of strong, artistic etchings in America; yet etching to-day is an almost 
forgotten phase of his art work. It is to be doubted if he has touched 
needle to copperplate since 1891, when he produced his well-known 
London series of plates. Before that time even, for eight or ten 
years, etching claimed little of his attention. 

Lithographs and etchings had to be produced on a venture, with 
the odds against the sales being numerous enough to make the work 
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remunerative. The development of the pictorial press, on the other 
hand, made more sharp and constant the demand for able illustrators. 
Pennell had the ability, and he threw himself with his whole soul into 
the new work. 

His early training in draftsmanship, his fondness for picturesque 
scenes artistically treated, his wonderful power of eliminating non- 
essentials and of expressing volumes with economy of line, and per- 
haps not the least his remarkable capacity for work, were all qualities 
that fitted him to forge ahead in the new work of his adoption and to 
become one of the most sought after artists in the lately created 
market for illustrations. It is to be doubted if Pennell himself knows 
the volume of his work for reproductive purposes. Some one has 
said that a country villa might be papered throughout with his pen- 
and-ink and wash drawings, and the statement is not far from correct. 

‘*Years of experience have told Mr. Pennell, however, what is 

possible to the block-maker, and what is not,’’ said a student of his 
art some time ago. ‘‘Undoubtedly his methods of drawing are based 
primarily on what 
the block-maker 
can do. On this 
basis he has built 
up an art that is 
entirely his own. 
And how pecu- 
liarly full of re- 
source is this art 
of Mr. Pennell’s! 
With a pen and 
a little ink, how 
endless are the 
number of facts 
that he is able to 
portray! With 
them he remains 
as unconquered by 
the sun of Spain 
as by the mists of 
London. 

‘*There is no 
texture or surface 
of tree or water or 
stone that he can- 
not suggest with 
his pen. And it 


ill n, too 
will be seen, ? AN INNER COURT, NEW ORLEANS 
that there is never By Joseph Pennell 
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a line in one of Mr. Pennell’s drawings that is not vqgenngy Every 
dot, indeed, has some purpose; either to lead the eye in some 
particular direction, or to express some fact that is of use in the pic- 
ture. In economizing lines Mr. Pennell is a master. There is prob- 
ably no artist living who can give you more of the character of a thing 
in a few strokes, nor has there been one with this faculty more greatly 
developed. 

‘This faculty, of course, has been of vast assistance to Mr. Pennell, 
who attaches great importance to the making of a decorative book 
page; it will be noticed that the artist’s illustrations always seem to 
be of a weight sympathetic to the type near which they are set. And 
his great mastery of his medium, too, gives pleasure in another way. 
It is pleasant to see forms expressed truthfully; but it is more pleas- 
ant to see them expressed truthfully and beautifully. Mr. Pennell's 
command over his pen is so great that not only can he decorate a 
° page, but without 

missing any essen- 
tial feature in a 
scene, he can make 
all the lines and 
spaces in his pic- 
ture have the same 
relation to each 
other as the details 
in a piece of orna- 
ment. 

‘*Tf he considers 
that an almost 
empty space would 
be grateful to the 
eye, he can so use 
his pen over such 
portion that his pic- 
ture never is de- 
prived of its real- 
ism. He can set 
forth facts in thick 
or in thin lines, in 
lines that are close 
together, or in lines 
that are wide apart; 
in whatever way, in- 
deed, that is cal- 
culated to make 
the pattern of his 


STREET IN FLORENCE ! 
drawing more com- 


By Joseph Pennell 
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plete and more beautiful. 
His power of just arranging 
his objects so that they to- 
gether make a good compo- 
sition is to me wonderful.”’ 

The words are not ful- 
some praise, but are merited 
by the man’s actual work. 
They are spoken, of course, 
of the phase of his later 
activity, but they are equally 
applicable to the lines of 
work to which he first de- 
voted himself. For the 
many qualities that have 
made his pen-and-ink draw- 
ings conspicuous among il- 
lustrations, many of his 
plates stand unrivaled among 
American etchings. Indeed, 
he was the only American 
honored with a first-class 
gold medal for etching at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

It goes without saying, 
of course, that Pennell had 
a natural aptitude for the 
suggestive, delicate work 
that has made him famous. ‘ pa tet ics oa 
a in aiinilll ties catia dias yes PIERRE, COUTANCES, NORMANDY 
he, like every other artist Copyright, r900, The Macmillan Company 
who has attained eminence, 
has learned his art laboriously, painfully, thoroughly. For many 
a year Pennell has dispensed with the ‘‘studies’’ that so many 
artists think absolutely essential for finished work. He works 
direct, making the finished drawing on the spot, and it is the rarest 
thing in the world for him to change, modify, or correct his first draft. 
This bespeaks the trained observer, who sees at first glance exactly 
what his picture needs; the skilled draftsman, who has the sureness 
of touch to put down at the first stroke the right lines in the right 
places; the eclectic judgment, that prompts him instinctively to leave 
out that which would burden his picture with detail or make it a 
formal architectural statement. 
. Pennell is to-day with brush and pen like the trained writer who 
carefully formulates his thought and expresses it directly and once for 
all. Making all due allowance, however, for natural gift, in his case, 
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as in the case of the experienced writer, his facility of expression is a 
matter of training and practice. His gospel has been that of hard work. 

Born in Philadelphia, in 1860, he became a pupil in the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts at the time when James L. Claghorn 
was at the head of that time-honored institution. That eminent 
teacher was not slow to discover the unusual ability of young Pennell, 
and took a somewhat patronizing pride in exhibiting the etchings 
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UNDER THE BRIDGE ON THE SCHUYLKILL 
By Joseph Pennell 


made by his pupil of the quaint nooks and corners of Philadelphia. 
These were the earliest efforts of the young etcher, and the kindly 
encouragement of Claghorn stimulated his ambition to excel, and 
resulted in that. long series of plates by which he is as well known to 
the collector as he is known to the general public by his later illus- 
trations. 

Unfortunately the death-knell of etching was practically sounded 
in the United States when the big plates of purely commercial origin 
made their appearance. Pennell recognized this, and was not slow 
to abandon the needle and devote himself assiduously to pen-and-ink 
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for the growing art of book and magazine illustration. He soon out- 
grew what a friend and admirer has been pleased to term the ‘‘pent-up 
Utica’’ of the Quaker City, and abandoned old haunts for new fields. 

For a time he worked in New Orleans, in collaboration with George 
W. Cable, the novelist. Then, in 1881, he went to Europe to illus- 
trate some of the Italian writings of W. D. Howells. Here he quickly 
gained the recognition of Philip Gilbert Hamerton, who secured his 
services in illustrating a beautiful book on a tour along the River 
Saone. The fame of his work soon brought him all the commissions 
he wished, and he collaborated with Henry James, Justin McCarthy, 
and Sir Walter Besant, in illustrating the picturesque streets and 
buildings of London; with Andrew Lang, in doing the same service 
for Edinburgh; with Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, in portraying the 
majesty and beauty of the English cath@drals; with his wife, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, in recording the charms of European 
travel. 

‘“*He has drawn our cathedrals,’’” says Arthur Thomson, ‘‘and 
nearly everything that is picturesque in our London streets; he has 
represented the,most beautiful and characteristic scenes of our prin- 
cipal river; he has drawn the mountains of Scotland and Wales, and 
the lowlands and broads of our eastern counties; while on the Conti- 
nent there is hardly any land or people that he has not made some 
record of. From Paris he has brought some of his finest drawings; 
and in divers parts of France he has made tours for artistic purposes; 
so has he in Spain and in Italy—his Italian pictures, I believe, first 
made him known to ushere. He has drawn in Holland, in Germany, 
and in Russia; he has set graphically before us the life of the Jew in 
Poland and the gypsy in Hungary. 

‘*Most artists of note who have found their motives away from 
home have learned the characteristics of at least two or three different 
kinds of places. They have, howev er, acquired their knowledge after 
months’ or a year’s or even years’ study. A part of the surprise 
arising from a contemplation of Mr. Pennell’s works is, that prelimi- 
nary observation or preliminary studies and sketches seem with him 
to be entirely unnecessary. Mr. Pennell arrives in a new city or 
county, ina train or ona bicycle, and he appears always to be met 
by a familiar spirit who bestows on him a knowledge of the place. 
It sends him to the finest landscapes in the neighborhood and to the 
best views of the most splendid building. And it does more than 
this. It reveals to him that which artists take longest of all to find 
out, the prevailing sentiment of a place.”’ 

The accompanying examples of his pen-and-ink work, used here 
by courtesy of the various publishers, and the reproductions of etch- 
ings, for which BrusH AND PENCIL is indebted to the kindness of 
Albert Roullier, are ample evidence of the grace, beauty, and poetic 
charm of Pennell’s work. His plates almost without exception are 
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replete with those qualities which lovers of this exquisite form of art 
work prize. They are never labored, and are rarely formal expres- 
sions. Some of them are mere trifles, fragments of scenes. But 
they are so strong, so judicious in their exclusion of detail, so rich in 
their power of suggestion, that the fragments are complete pictures, 
and one would scarcely wish to have a line changed or added. 

It needs but a moment of inspection to convince the student of his 
work, be it etched plate or pen-and-ink drawing, that many of the 
scenes pictured are absolutely devoid of beauty except as viewed with 
poet’s ken. And yet etching and drawing have about them the 
witchery of the beautiful. This is not because they have been ideal- 
ized—they have not been—but because they have been interpreted 
sympathetically and depicted in Pennell’s own inimitable way. 

There is small need, perhaps, to dwell longer on Pennell’s work 
with pen and needle. His drawings are legion in number and must 
be seen to be appreciated. His etchings—and it should here be said 
that he has destroyed all his plates to prevent inferior prints from 
worn-out plates finding their way into the market—run up into the 
hundreds, and have an average excellence rarely maintained by a 
devotee of the needle. His Philadelphia series, made during and 
shortly after student days; his New Orleans series, made in 1882; his 
Italian series, made in 1883; and his London series, made in 1891; 
and his many odd plates that do not lend themselves to classification— 
all have their own charm and their own excellence. 

As in his drawings so in his etchings, one finds abundant evidence 
of a change of style, not always perhaps for the better, but certainly 
always interesting as a witness of the dominant whim of the hour or 
as an evidence of resourceful experiment. So far as I know, Pennell 
has never been a teacher of individual pupils, but the influence of his 
work is plainly discernible in that of many another successful artist. 
Hail-fellow-well-met, and a kindly disposed and sympathetic friend 
to his fellow-workers in art, he has won for himself the pet name, 
cher maitre, which he merits. In passing, it may be said that he has 
won honorable mention and medals at Philadelphia, Chicago, Paris, 
and elsewhere, and has acquired no small measure of fame as a public 
lecturer and as a critic and author, among the many books emanating 
from his pen, ‘‘Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen’’ and “‘ Lithog- 
raphy and Lithographers’’ being especially worthy of notice. 

I cannot better close this article than by quoting a few words 
spoken of Pennell by his friend and patron, Frederick Keppel. 
Said he: 

‘‘He is a man of profound and positive convictions; and if others 
do not agree with him—/ant pis pour eux. And yet there is no trace 
of anything like jealousy in his criticisms—witness his generous and 
unstinted praise of such artists as Daniel Vierge, Aubrey Beardsley, 
and William Nicholson. Indeed, he was the first man to recognize 
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and publicly proclaim 
the peculiar genius of 
both Beardsley and 
Nicholson. He is in- 
tolerant of anything 
in art which he be- 
lieves to savor of ig- 
norance or _ insincer- 
ity, and he is neither 
ashamed nor afraid to 
say so. But in all 
his controversies he 
might with justice 
adopt the declaration 
of Lady Teazle in 
‘The School for 
Scandal’: ‘I vow I 
bear no malice against 
the people I abuse.’ 
Such criticism is of 
the highest value; for 
if ‘there is no man so 
fit for the sea as a 
sailor,’ there can be 
no man so fit to crit- 
icise works of art as 
an artist. 

*“It is certain that 
he is a master whose 
influence is plainly 
seen in the work of 
many artists of the 
present day, and I do 
not wonder at the pet 
name of cher maitre 
which is conferred on 
him bythe enlightened 
artists of Paris. From 
the first his etchings 
have taken the high 
rank which is theirs 
by right, and it may 
interest some of his 
admirers to know that 
he has destroyed the 
plates of all of them, 
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BORDEAUX, THE QUAYS 
By Joseph Pennell 
Copyright, 1900, Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
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NANTES 
By Joseph Pennell 
Copyright, 1900, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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so as to avoid the possibility of having inferior and worn impressions 
printed from them in the future. At first sight it seems almost a pity 
that Joseph Pennell should ever temporarily lay aside the making of 
pictures for the making of books, for we havea greater number of com- 
petent writers than of competent artists. But these same writers 
could not give us the same expert original information that he can; 
and this being so we are warranted in hoping that in the time to come 
he will give us other books of as great or even greater importance 
than those which we already have from him.”’ 
EpwaRD Howarp Moore. 


MANUFACTURING CONSTABLES 
By Joseph Pennell 


MLS 
WOMEN AND THE GRAND PRIX 


Much interest has been manifested in this year’s competition for 
the Grand Prix de Rome from the fact that for the first time in history 
women have been admitted to the competition. This feminine triumph 
is interesting for many reasons, but especially because the women are 
forced to undergo the extraordinarily rigid and harsh imprisonment 
to which candidates in the final examination are subjected. The 
candidate is shut up for six weeks, during which she is guarded by 
soldiers, and never permitted to speak to or see any member of her 
family or any one from the outside world. 

The Grand Prix de Rome is really a series of prizes which 
enable the successful art students to spend four years in study abroad, 
at the expense of the government. Three years of the time are usu- 
ally passed at the beautiful Villa Medici at Rome, which is kept for 
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the purpose by the government, and the other year in traveling in 
Italy and Greece. Their living expenses are paid, and they are sup- 
plied with pocket-money. 

The three principal examinations are in painting, sculpture, and 
musical composition. The candidates for the first two are pupils of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and the third from the Conservatoire— 
both government institutions. The final examinations are all held in 
the building of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The minister of fine arts, 
M. Chaumie, is the supreme authority in all these affairs. Jean Leon 
Géréme, the venerable painter, is the head of the committee that holds 
the examinations. 

This year two brilliant and charming young women have reached 
the final examinations. They are Mlle. Rondenay and Mlle. Rozet 
—one a painter and the othera sculptor. It is only three years since 
women were admitted as pupils at all to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
and now they are threatening to take the highest honors possible. 

The young women were first chosen among the best pupils of their 
classes. They then underwent a second examination, which left them 
among the half-dozen entitled to compete for the Prix de Rome. 
Later came the final examination—the imprisonment with hard labor. 
It is called entering en loge. 

The Ecole des Beaux Arts is a large and severe-looking building 
on the Quai Voltaire, on the left bank of the Seine. In the center is 
a gloomy courtyard filled with works of antique sculpture. The 
entrance is through a great irongate. As it isa government building, 
it is always guarded by soldiers. On the top floor are many great 
studios. Each candidate for the Prix de Rome is locked up in one 
of these alone. For six weeks the incarceration continues. A task 
is given to each of the students to complete in that time. This is 
usually a great historical subject, such as ‘‘St. Genevieve Preventing 
Attila the Hun from Entering Paris,’’ ‘‘Vercingetorix before Julius 
Cesar,’’ or ‘‘Joan of Arc at the Siege of Orleans.’’ To complete a 
fine painting of such a subject in six weeks is obviously a difficult task. 

The purpose in isolating the students is, that they may see no 
books, no drawings, no models, and no persons who might give them 
any information. They must compose their works entirely out of 
their own heads, without models and without any suggestions from 
outside sources. 

This trial is calculated to make any person ill who is not both 
physically strong and a tireless worker. There is enough work to 
keep one busy as long as there is daylight for seven days a week, and 
after that long day’s work is done there is no recreation, no conversa- 
tion, nothing to do but think or sleep or dream. M. Chartran, the 
celebrated portrait-painter, won the Prix de Rome in 1877. He was 
so weakened by the examination that he did not fully recover his 
health until four years afterward. If anybody becomes so seriously 
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PONTE SAN TRINITA, FLORENCE 
By Joseph Pennell 


ill during the examination that he is obliged to have a doctor, he 
loses his place in the competition and his hope of winning the Prix 
de Rome. 

~Many amusing stories are told of the attempts made to smuggle 
information or sketches from the outside to the students, writes a 
Paris correspondent. In one case the notes prepared by a fellow- 
student outside were concealed in a cake prepared for the student by 
his mother. The concierge was persuaded to take in the cake with 
the regulation fare, although it was against the rules. Another time 
a confederate was caught trying to throw some notes attached toa 
stone through the studio window to his imprisoned friend. He was 
caught and sent to prison, while the competitor was disqualified. 
The window of the studios, by the way, are defended by steel bars. 

The authorities drive away street musicians from the vicinity, lest 
they should give inspiration to the imprisoned musical candidates, 
and the concierge has orders to scare off any song-birds who may 
attempt to sing in the courtyard or on the roof. 

In case a woman should be fortunate enough to win the Prix de 
Rome, people are wondering whether she will be subject to the same 
initiation as all the other prize-winners from time immemorial. The 
new prize-winner leaves the train at Tivoli, just outside Rome, where 
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a deputation of the students already domiciled in the Villa Medici 
meet him. They then take him, in a broken-down cart drawn by a 
broken-down horse, through the lowest and dirtiest quarters of Rome. 
On the way they engage in altercations with all the old fishwives and 
sturdy beggars they meet, in order to make it lively for the new man. 
They approach the Villa Medici by a back entrance, and the new- 
comer is taken into a bedroom that has no windows and scarcely any 
furniture. For dinner they serve him with bad fish and a slice of old 
donkey, with a bottle of sour Chianti flavored with garlic. These, 
with a dozen other tricks, make him feel by the time he goes to bed 
that he will have a cruel life for the next four years. In the morning 
he is surprised to find that he will really have good food and a com- 
fortable bedroom. 

During the four years the Grand Prix man must send a certain 
number of works to the government. After his term is up the govern- 
ment takes care of him by giving him an abundance of work. The 
Grand Prix"men in after life have generally attained moderate emi- 
nence, but the greatest artists of the nineteenth century, including 


FROM THE GARDEN, VENICE 
By Joseph Pennell 
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Delacroix, Decamps, Rousseau, Troyon, Millet, Daubigny, Corot, 
and Diaz, failed to win the prize. Despite the fact, therefore, that 
the Grand Prix is so great an honor, its efficacy in the advancement 
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THE GRAND CANAL 
By Joseph Pennell 
Copyright, 1901, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


of art may be subject to grave doubt. It may be that a student has 
fine talent, but many other things enter into the achievement of real 
greatness, and these government patronage often tends to stifle rather 
than to stimulate. x F.C. 
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GEORGES DE FEURE IN HIS STUDIO 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE ART OF GEORGES 
DE FEURE 


For reasons which are not quite clear, comparisons have been 
drawn between Georges de Feure and Orcagna, Hieronymus Bosch, 
Breughel, and Quentyn Masys. With Bau- 
delaire, Thomas De Quincey, and Edgar 
Allan Poe in mind, the conclusion seems 
to have been drawn that de Feure’s art— 
satanic, and steeped in opium and the per- 
fume of noxious flowers—had better be 
covered over with a veil. The literary 
side of the problem involved herein is a 
fascinating one, for in these times of arti- 
ficiality and fads the doings of the eccen- 
tric and abnormal individual are often 
sufficient to win applause and admiration. 

Georges de Feure, however, does not 
stand in need of this kind of advertising. 

His work is that of an artist conscious of 

his powers and wholly rational, and if it 

contain a ‘‘satanic’’ element, it is only in 

the sense of Victor Hugo’s lines, ‘‘ Dieu 

Sest fait homme, soit; le diable Sest fatt i aouer 
Jemme.’’ For it is woman, her charm and gy Georges de Feure 
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beauty, which the artist has chosen for his theme. For her he has 
invented thousands of adornments and details in which to frame her 


DECORATIVE AQUARELLE 
By Georges de Feure 


graceful personality. Over the amphora of the female form he has 
draped all the precious fabrics which, little by little, his fancy has 
evolved. But always it has been the pure, decorative beauty, never 

















the sensual, degenerate side, 
which he has lovingly treated. 

Having set out his design 
according to the requirements 
of the work in hand—a process 
sometimes a little too much in 
evidence—he seeks after orna- 
mental motfs with which to 
deck this lay-figure. The 
delicate limbs are hidden in 
flowing draperies, the sloping 
shoulders are covered with rich 
furs, the illusion of slenderness 
and length is supplied by long, 
flowing lines, while curves serve 
to abbreviate. In short, he 
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PORCELAIN 
By Georges de Feure 


employs with wondrous skill and taste the finest art of the great 


PORCELAIN 
By Georges de Feure 





dressmakers, an art more important 
in the eyes of our fair contempora- 
ries than all the arts besides. 

And even though we do not 
agree with them in so one-sided an 
estimate, we must still admit that 
this branch is not without its claims 
and significance. Would it not be 
illogical to expend great skill upon 
the smallest details of the frame 
and neglect the picture set therein? 
Why should the great renaissance 
of decorative art which marks the 
present day stop short of women’s 
adornments and costume? The 
laws of harmony, it must be ad- 
mitted, demand the contrary. 

Ensemble effects must be kept 
in the foreground, in order that the 
modern home may not resemble a 
picture-gallery, in which the dwell- 
ers move about like strangers, but 
shall be in truth a home, designed 
and appointed for its particular 
inmates. This is the guiding prin- 
ciple of de Feure’s work, and to 
the readers of BRUSH AND PENCIL 
it should be of particular interest. 
As de Feure has achieved great 
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fame in this field, 
standing almost 
alone in it among 
Frenchmen, it has 
seemed fitting to 
treat of this subject 
first, before deal- 
ing with the other 
expressions of his 
fancy. 

The _ illustra- 
tions accompany- 
ing this article will 
be a revelation to 
many. In sculp- 
ture de Feure has 
given us many 

VASES ; charming crea- 
By Georges de Feure tions, executed 
: after these princi- 
ples. Water-colors, such as the ‘‘Portrait of Mme. de F.,’’ suggest 
the hand of the master of the ‘‘Ile Heureuse’’ and the ‘‘Féerie 
Interne.’’ Here he has applied the marvelous technique of the Jap- 
anese to European landscape, and has created a new style. The 
tones are worked in water- 
colors. Whatman and 
Bristol paper become the 
palette of the artist, and 
on them he mixes, dilutes, 
shades off, and works his 
colors, here leaving a spot 
clear white, there laying 
on thickly with gouache. 
In brief, he paints 
water-colors with the 
methods of oil. His ver- 
satility has naturally laid 
him open to the commis- 
sion of some faults. The 
almost demoniac speed of 
his work gives him no 
time to leave his picture 
for a moment of inspec- 
tion from a distance, for 
the colors under his hand seit ditties 
must be worked moist. By Gesngue de Berne 
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De Feure’s fame as a decorative artist is so wide that it is almost 
needless to touch upon this side of his talents, considered by many 
to be the most brilliant and most valuable. His china work, with its 
skillfully balanced decorations; his glasses, as delicately light as those 


PORTRAIT OF MLLE. S. 
By Georges de Feure 


of Morris; his silver tableware, fabrics, and tapestries, wrought in 
the rarest and richest designs; his beautiful furniture, modern in every 
line, yet suggesting somehow the most charming pieces of the 
Trianon (which, by the way, is just what M. Bing expects of his 
artists); his articles of personal adornment, notably the fan of the 
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Princess T., a gem such as is but rarely seen; his candelabra, lamps, 
chandeliers, bronzes, with the supple grace of the maiden; his stained 
glass, remaining luminous in the dusk, as if it had absorbed the light 
of day—all these mark de Feure as an artist whose versatility is as 
wonderful as the unity which characterizes all of his work. 

He is still a young man, but despite his varied career—he was 
once an actor—he must be reckoned as the one artist of to- day who 
has done most to rouse the world out of its lethargy, and who has 


DESIGN FOR BOOK COVER 
By Georges de Feure 


given it a new style, harmonizing with modern thought and modern 
culture. There is a play from his pen, ‘‘Le Palais du Silence,’’ which 
is not without resemblance to Maeterlinck. In it he has acted out 
his most precious dreams, and given rein te his artistic fancy. We 
read of ‘‘stone benches covered with mouse-gray kisses,’’ etc. The 
persons in the drama move with gestures repellant or seductive, but 
always with nobleness and grace. 

His idealism and sentimentality have been of the greatest assistance 
to him in his decorative work. He strives to inspire it with his own 
passions; he loves it, for it is the embodiment of his dreams—a part 
of his being. That is his secret. But then, the creation conceived 
in love is alone immortal, for ‘‘love is stronger than death.’ 


Paris. RENE Puaux. 





RECENT WORK OF CHARLES H. DAVIS 


The annual exhibition of landscape-paintings by Charles H. Davis, 
according to an Eastern estimate, is as much of a regular institution 
of the season as for so many years were those of the late J. Appleton 
Brown. And it would be a distinct deprivation should Boston have 
to forego the recurrence of these records of the year’s work by one 
of the foremost masters of landscape. The collection of this year, 
which worthily closes the exhibition season, numbers twenty-eight 
canvases. 

The impression received is one of exceeding beauty—the beauty 
of serenity, of harmony, of perfect sympathy with nature’s moods, 
and a profound gift for their interpretation. The harmonic quality is 
so pervasive, so informs the collection, and so unites the separate 
elements in one complete whole, that at first the beholder feels con- 
scious of nothingelse. Then the wide diversity of theme, the melodic 
charm of the work, begins to reveal itself with the long and satisfying 
delight of subjecting one’s self to the individual charm of each and 
every picture. 

The exhibition marks no new departure on the part of the artist. 
And why should it? When a master of tone has once developed his 
individuality in a style adequate to its complete expression, the 
opportunities are practically endless for its manifestation in new utter- 
ances. There is no occasion for always setting out for fresh fields or 
pastures new, or for calling for new instruments for working familiar 
ground. Indeed, the latest aspects of Mr. Davis’s art represent a 
return rather than a departure. 

The great wave of new light that spread over the world of art from 
the impulse imparted by the studies and the theories of Claude Monet 
inevitably affected in a greater or less degree nearly every sensitive 
painter of receptive mind. Not a few have found in the methods of 
the new school a most complete vehicle for expression. Others, 
while finding themselves subject to fascinating influences exerted from 
the new ways of regarding and interpreting phases of nature, the 
problems of representing in pure color effects of light and air appeal- 
ing to them powerfully, have not found herein the all in all of paint- 
ing and its possibilities. 

Mr. Davis, as will be remembered, worked in these ways for a 
long period. Yet, while much of his finest work is of corresponding 
date, he has felt that these methods were in certain essential ways 
inadequate toa satisfactory rendering of various favorite aspects of 
nature. These pictures are, therefore, very largely a result of the 
artist’s resumption of former methods. By no means has he tried 
the new methods and found them wanting. He has not abandoned 
what in many ways he found excellent, and he doubtless stands pre- 
pared to take them up again whenever they may best suit any 
particular purpose. ae 
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COPPER RELIEF FOR FURNITURE 
By Georges de Feure 


ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


The New English Art Club is not an annex to the Academy. Its 
members, as a report correctly says, have mannerisms and affecta- 
tions, and imitate their leaders too closely; but they are experimenting 
on their own lines, and are helping one another to cultivate fresh habits 
of observation and to develop individuality of style. There may be 
crude work at the dingy little Dudley Gallery, but there are always 
glints of new ideas and the stimulative effects of creative impulses. 
At the spring exhibition there were increased evidences of vigor and 
independence. C. W. Furse reinforced Will Rothenstein and Wilson 
Steer, and the three leaders were well supported by their associates. 
Mr. Furse had two portrait groups on lines as difficult as Mr. Sargent’s 
most ambitious work, and commanded attention by the boldness of 
his brushwork and the high qualities of his technique. Mr. Rothen- 
stein not long ago set the club fashion of painting uninteresting 
women, generally in green gowns, either lying on lounges or standing 
with books in their hands, as the occupants of shabbily furnished but 
well-lighted rooms. The example was followed in a dozen instances 
on the walls of the gallery. While the reading habit may be promoted 
among the middle class by this persistent exhibition of women with 
books in their hands, it is high time to set another club fashion for 
general imitation. Among the landscapes there was a brilliant study 
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of yellows and greens in Wilson Steer’s ‘‘Golden Valley,’’ sparkling 
with color and full of atmosphere, and in every way to be commended. 
# The idea of an autumn exhibition by the salons of Paris is agitated 
again; but at least one authority—La Cronique des Arts—sets its face 
against it. Instead of more salons it calls for less. At the same 
time, it deprecates the fashion that artists now follow in rushing into 
the exhibition of work by one-man shows before they have anything 
worthy to be examined. In one week it counts up ten of these small 
shows. So that the haste to get before the public is not confined to 
America, but is found exercising its baneful effects in the Athens on 
the Seine, whither we look for lessons in good sense in matters of the 
arts. 

& The ‘‘Secession’’ in Berlin has not been so aggressive, nor has it 
been so successful, as the similar organizations of non-official and 
progressive artists in Munich and Vienna. Yet this year it is giving 
its seventh annual. The opening address was delivered by Herr Max 
Liebermann, who quoted the words of Goethe, that the spirit of 
reality was the true ideal. ‘‘We endeavor,”’ said he, ‘‘to portray life 
in an artistic manner. We are not one-sided; this is true only of our 
opponents, who wish to set a limit to art. They say so far and no 
farther! The limits of art are boundless, so far as the power of 
expression and technique is concerned. He who measures his work 
in so far as it is like the old masters does not understand the nature 
of art, which has its foundation only in the individuality of an artist. 


FLEMISH LANDSCAPE—DRAWING 
By Georges de Feure 
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Neither the art of Assyria, of Greece, of the Renaissance, nor of 
modern times is the redeeming art. The true art is the one in which 
you believe. When we first showed in Germany the works of the 
French impressionists we were called traitors. In the mean time, 
however, numerous exhibitions followed our example, and it will not 
be long before the works of Manet and Monet will be represented at 
official exhibitions.”’ 

& The Royal Amateur Society, which opened an exhibition for charity 
at Surrey ‘House, Marble Arch, London, is not a society of royal 
amateurs, but of amateurs who bask in the smiles of royalty. The 
present exhibition, however, had some royalties among the exhibi- 
tors. Princess Louise Augusta, for example e, showed an enamel of 
the head of Christ, and others of flowers, etc. She is a pupil of 
Soper. Lady Granby exhibited her portraits of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Lady Elizabeth Manners, and the Earl of Wemyss. Others 
who showed work in different branches of fine or applied art are the 
Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos, the Duchess of Somerset, 
Viscountess Hood, Lady Monkswell, Sir William Colville, and Sir 
John Ardagh. 

& About a year ago the inauguration of a new association of artists 
in Glasgow, under the designation of the Glasgow Society of 
Artists, attracted attention to their first exhibition. The society, 
which was founded to eliminate the interference of any lay element 
in its councils, recently opened a second exhibition in the Century 
Art Gallery in Glasgow. Twenty-five artists were represented, 
mostly Glasgow men, and the exhibition included about forty oil- 
paintings and sixty water-color sketches. Landscapes predominated 
largely in the oil- -paintings, but there were several figure studies and 
portraits. 

& The important international art exhibition at Dusseldorf next year 
is to be managed by a commission appointed by Dusseldorf, Berlin, 
and Munich. Other cities of Germany are to be invited to send each 
one picture or piece of sculpture. It is hoped to make the exhibition 
the most complete ever held of the art of the Rhine provinces, espe- 
cially of works owned by private collectors and never before shown 
in public. 

& American and French artists in Paris are much interested in a mid- 
winter salon to be established at Antibes. Ground has already been 
donated for the purpose, and a permanent palace is to be erected. 
The salon is especially designed to attract winter dwellers on the 
Rivie Riviera, thus bringing artists and amateurs together on a more 
satisfactory footing than even in the big salons of Paris. A number 
of prominent American artists have already given their allegiance. 

& ‘‘Les Salon des Amateurs’’ was opened in Paris recently for 
charitable purposes. Thiebault Sisson says of it in Le Temps that it 
was not a ‘‘salon pour rire,’’ nor a mutual-admiration society show; 
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on the contrary, the average standard of the works was quite equal 
to that of some of the recent professional exhibitions, or even better. 
& The Paris critics speak kindly of an exhibition of American women 
painters recently opened. 

Especial mention is made 

ot landscapes by Mesdames 

Hudson, Macmonnies, 

Greatorex, and Este, por- 

traits by Miss Nourse, and 

sculpture by Miss Pfeifer. 

About one hundred works 

were shown. 

&® The next exhibition of 

the International Society 

of Sculptors, Painters, and 

Gravers will be held in 

Buda Pesth. The British 

section of the society was 

last year invited by the 

Hungarian Society of the 

Fine Arts to make an ex- 

hibition at Buda Pesth, and 

this was so successful that 

the experiment is being 

repeated. Seventy pictures 

were sent to Buda Pesth, 

including contributions 

from the president, Mr. 

Whistler, as well as oil- 

paintings by Messrs. 

Lavery, Priestman, Cam- 

eron, and others, water- 

colors by Messrs. Conder 

and Anning Bell, litho- 

graphs by C. H. Shannon, 

etchings by Mr. Pennell, 

black-and-whites by E. J. 

Sullivan, and color prints CLOCK 

by Morley Fletcher. By Georges de Feure 

& The Société Nationale 

des Beaux Arts selected its judging juries as follows: For painting 
the jury includes MM. Carolus-Duran, Roll, Besnard, Beraud, Bil- 
lotte, Dubufe, Rachou, Carrier-Belleuse, de Latenay, Prinet, Aublet, 
Lerolle, Smita, Roger-Jourdain, Boulard, Le Sidaner, Roudel, Dinet, 
Jean Viber, Weerts, with MM. Dumont, Montenard, Delachaux, 
Dauphin, Rivey, Guiguet, Moreau-Nelaton, and Resset-Granger as 
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supplementary members. For devon the jury is composed of 
MM. Rodin, Dejean, Charpentier, Bourdelle, Cordier, Roche, Michel- 
Malherbe, Injalbert, with the following supplementary members: 
MM. Lenoir, Fix, Masseau, Mmes. Cazin, Voulot, and Granet. 
& An international exhibition of photographic work will be held at 
St. Claude, France, next August. Several prizes are offered, and the 
work of both amateurs and professionals i is eligible for the display. 
* M. Fenaille, a 
Frenchman walt 
known for his love 
of art, who is at 
present engaged in 
writing a monu- 
mental history of 
tapestry in France, 
has notified M. 
Guiffrey, the di- 
rector of the Gobe- 
lins manufactory, 
vs he will give a 
early prize of one 
Sosadeen dollars for 
the best decorative 
design suited for 
tapestries made by 
any workman in 
the factory. In 
addition to several 
immense pieces 
now in hand at the 
Gobelins works, 
made after designs 
furnished by the 
government, M. 
Paul Hannotin has 
just finished a car- 
toon for a large piece intended for the palace of the tlysée, and said 
to be the most important tapestry set upon the looms in recent years. 
The center is of a warm, red tone, covered with a network of golden 
chrysanthemums. It will measure nearly sixteen feet square. An- 
other noted designer, M. Levy- Dhurmer, has made, at the request 
of the Gobelins authorities, a huge decorative panel of tapestry, 
representing Eve offering Adam the apple. The composition is to be 
shown at this year’s salon. In connection with the great activity 
shown by the Gobelins factory of late may be mentioned an exhibi- 
tion which is to be opened in May at Rouen, at which one of the 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR *“ THE WARD OF KING CANUTE” 
By the Kinneys 
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important features will be an historical collection of important tapes- 
tries loaned by various towns of Normandy, where the art of tapestry- 
making had its beginning. Masterpieces from Caen and Evreux have 
been promised. The exhibition is to be under the auspices of the 
Société des Amis des Arts de Rouen, and will last until the middle of 
July. It is expected that the display will be a very notable one. 
& The Société des Artistes 

Francaise has elected two 

members of the jury for 

painting in place of MM. 

Benjamin-Constant and 

Vibert. M. Diogene Mail- 

lard and M. Paul Chabas 

were the jurors chosen. 

&® The galleries of the 

Luxembourg Museum, 

which are second in interest 

only to those of the Louvre, 

have just been reopened 

after a rearrangement which 

has brought a number of art- 

ists to the places of honor 

they will occupy until the 

government sends their 

work to the Louvre, and 

they in turn make way for 


another generation. Thus, 
several pictures of the late 
Benjamin-Constant, and 
two by Fantin-Latour 
which figured in the Salon 
of 1873, are honored. Also 
one called ‘‘Les Cuiras- 


siers,’" by Regamey, an THE WHITE HOUSE 

almost forgotten artist who By Georges de Feure 

belonged to the group of 

painters among whom Courbet was chief, finds a conspicuous place. 
Pictures by Manet, Legros, Vollen, Hebert, and Baudry secure 
central positions in the different rooms, and two fine canvases by 
Charles Le Roux, a colleague of Corot and Rousseau, are equally 
well placed. In the galleries devoted to foreign art a number ot 
pictures bought by the French government from time to time are now 
shown to advantage, among them a beautiful landscape by Carcasso, 
the ‘‘Salome’’ of Mme. Ronani, the ** Féte-day at the Home for the 
Aged,”’ by Morelli, and the ‘*Dwarf’’ of Zuloaga, all of which 
created more or less of an impression at the salons where they were 
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first seen. In sculpture 
the remarkable group 
known as ‘‘Les Aveu- 
gles,’’ by Lefebvre, a 
marble head, ‘‘La Pen- 
sée,'” by Rodin, and a 
statue of Tolstoi by Prince 
Troubetzkoi are men- 
tioned by the Paris critics. 
& There is a good deal of 
dissatisfaction among the 
artists who decorate the 
productions of the Sévres 
manufactory of porcelain, 
according to a writer ina 
London periodical. It 
has long been customary 
for them to receive a per- 
centage—said to be as 
much as twenty-five per 
cent—on the sale of their 
reproductions. This per- 
centage has not usually 
been allowed on the arti- 
cles presented to sover- 
eigns or other prominent 
foreigners. Of late years 
the number of presents 
have enormously in- 
creased, and the holding 
of agricultural exhibi- 
tions, the erection of mon- 
uments, gymnastic, and 
firework displays, have, 
with many other things, 
become the excuse for 
the official presentation of 
valuable Sévres_ produc- 
tions. On all of these 
things the artists make no 
profit. They are begin- 
ning to object to their 
treatment. They may 
form themselves into a 
committee and organize a 
THE CHARMERS—AQUARELLE society to insist upon a 


By Georges de Feure 
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recognition of their 
individual rights. 

& The minister of 
fine arts, Paris, has 
signed decrees for 
the promotion of 
two well-known 
painters, Bougue- 
reau and Henner, 
to the rank of grand 
officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor. 
William Bougue- 
reau, the president 
of the Society of 
French Artists, is 
seventy-seven years 
old, but an active 
worker. Mr. Hen- 
ner, an Alsatian, is 
seventy-four. The 
proof that his work 
has lost none of its 
force is that he ex- 
hibited at the last 
salon a portrait that 
is consideredamong 
his best. George 
Perrot and Leon 
Henzey, distin- 
guished archzolo- 
gists, have likewise 
been promoted to 
the rank of grand 
officer. M. Henzey 
has made some very 
interesting studies 
on the Greek cos- 
tume, and given 
some interesting 
details on the corset 
of the Greek wo- 
men known as the 
strophion. 

& For the protec- 
tion of the rights DECORATIVE AQUARELLE 


By Georges de Feure 
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WIND-TOSSED—STUDY 
Bv Georges de Feure 


of architects, the Central Society of French Architects has formu- 
lated three rules. The first gives the architect the right to forbid the 
reproduction by photography of any building of his design. The 
second gives the architect his claim as author in case of such repro- 
duction and sale. The third requires the publication of the architect's 
name in connection with all reproductions. 

#® The Brera Museum at Milan has just acquired a portrait of the 
poet Girolamo Casio, painted about 1500 by Boltraffio, the pupil of 
Leonardo da Vinci. Casio, who was born about 1470, died at Rome 
in 1533. He was a favorite of the Popes Leo X. and Clement VII. 
The picture, which was considerably blackened by smoke and hidden 
beneath a very thick coating of vz arnish, had to be restored by Profes- 
sor Luigi Cavanaghi. 

& A Rubens has been found in Vienna in one of the garrets of the 
imperial palace. It was covered with dirt and varnish. After clean- 
ing it was discovered to be a Holy Family signed ‘‘P. P. Rubens, 
1630.’’ Dr. von Frimmel, the Viennese expert, declares that it is 
unquestionably genuine, but damaged beyond reparation. In view 
of the undoubted authenticity of the work, its deplorable condition 


has occasioned the deepest regret in European art circles. 

















SOME RECENT ART SALES 


One hundred paintings, all but about half a dozen of them by 
American artists, belonging to the estate of the late H. Wood Sulli- 
van of Brooklyn, were sold at the American Art Galleries for $25,27 
Taken as a whole, they made up the finest lot of American canvases 
which were offered at public sale last winter. The paintings, which 
sold at $200 and above, with the artists’ and purchasers’ names 
and the prices, follow: ‘‘In the Catskills,’’ Martin, _ S. Mersick, 
$225; ‘‘Old Willows,’’ Murphy, C. A. McGregor, $320; ‘‘Twilight,”’ 
Minor, Clausen, $200; ‘‘At Sunset,’”’ Murphy, Bird Coler, $225; 
‘‘Sugar House,’’ Murphy, W. E. Ward, $430; ‘‘Willows and Wild 
Flowers,’’ Robinson, J. Gellatly, $325; ‘‘In the Hastings Woods,”’ 
Inness, Lee, $310; ‘‘Landscape,’’ Blakelock, E. C. Fuller, $275; 
‘‘The Sun, Serene, Sinks in the Slumbrous Sea,’’ Blakelock, Lee, 
$475; ‘‘In the Catskills,"’ Murphy, A. A. Healy, $270; ‘The Old 
Medfield Elm,’’ Inness, G. D. Pratt, $420; ‘ ‘Landscape,”’ Murphy, 
H. B. Dick, $355; ‘‘The Village of Irmaning,’’ Kost, C. A. McGregor, 


$210; *‘A Bit of Giverny,’’ Robinson, J. Gellatly, $250; ‘A Sunny 
Nook,’’ Parton, Hewitt, $260; ‘‘Near Little Falls,’’ Rix, Stollberg, 
$525; ‘‘After a Rain,’ ' Murphy, G. H. Ainslee, $480; * ‘Solitude, ”’ 


Pauli, G. D. Pratt, $275; ‘‘In the Meadows,’’ Horatio Walker, Mon- 
tross, $575; ‘‘The Brook,’’ Murphy, W. E. Ward, $465; “* Hazy 
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October,’’ Murphy, Lee, $270; ‘‘White Horse,’’ Bonheur, A. Plant, 
$330; ‘‘Spring Morning, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street,’’ 
Hassam, A. A. Healy, $320; ‘‘Rosy Twilight,’’ Davis, Macbeth, 
$340; ‘‘Spring, Bloomfield, N. J.,’’ L. C. Earle, M. L. Sire, $200; 
‘A Cape Ann Moor,’’ Crane, Fuller, $290; ‘‘The Net Reel,’’ Kost, 
Sire, $260; ‘‘Indian Summer,’’ Murphy, E. C. Fuller, $850; ‘‘Sun- 
rise,’’ Dougherty, A. Gross, $205; ‘‘ Frosty Morning, Fontainebleau,’’ 
Wiggins, A. Plaut, $200; “‘A Village Street,’’ Cazin, Knoedler & Co., 
$3,000; ‘‘Afternoon in September,’’ Murphy, F. S. Gibbs, $1,550; 
‘‘Silence,’” Murphy, B. S. Coler, $900; ‘‘Showery Day, Katwyk,”’ 
Bogert, M. D. Lee, $400; ‘‘Autumn Morning,’’ Bogert, Fuller, 
$450; “‘Abandoned,’’ Innes, Jr., W. S. Hurley, $220; ‘‘ Halt on the 
Tow-Path,’’ Robinson, T. E. Maine, $425; ‘‘The Kelp Gatherers,”’ 
Kost, Etlinger, $230; ‘‘The Milk Carrier, Etaples,’’ Nourse, Meyro- 


PORCELAIN 
By Georges de Feure 


witz, $200; ‘‘Charging the Battery,’’ Gaul, W. C. Anderson, $200; 
‘*Midwood,’’ Ochtman, Meyrowitz, $410; ‘‘Marine,’’ Harrison, 
J. S. Ullman, $210; ‘‘Autumn Leaves,’’ Eggleston, Fuller, $250. 

& Sixty-nine canvases from the John W. Wood and Curtis collec- 
tions were recently sold for $12,530. The general average of the 
prices was fair. Some of the pictures sold, with the names of the 
buyers and the prices, were: Lesiu’s ‘‘Declaration of Love,’’ T. 
Elliot, $380; Lemmi’s ‘‘Inquisitiveness,’’ George Liner, $355; “‘The 
Parade,’’ T. W. Leggatt, $320; Corbineau’s ‘‘The Finishing Touch,’’ 
Dr. Foster, $335; Grolleron’s ‘‘The Barricade,’’ J. Paige, $475; 
Richter’s ‘‘The Misunderstanding,’’ J. B. Seeley, $320; Fabbi’s 
‘‘The Favorite of the Harem,’’ D. C. Silver, $425; De Haas’s 
‘Coast of Star Island, Maine,’’ Oliver Stone, $350; Forti’s ‘‘Song 
at Pompeii,’’ Dr. Wiles, $475; Scaffai’s ‘‘Domestic Happiness,’’ 
Harry Mayer, $360; and Piot’s ‘‘Reverie,’’ P. Mackay, $400. 
Dernoye’s ‘‘Lake in Savoy’’ was bought by J. Zimmerman for $300, 
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the same buyer getting 
Timmerman’s ‘‘ Peasants’ 
Joys’’ for $450; ‘‘Charge 
of the Eighth Battery,’’ 
for $425, and Weber's 
‘*Fishermen at Calais’’ for 
$320. The second day’s 
sale netted $17,045, making 
the total $29,575. Some 
of the pictures sold, their 
buyers, and prices were: 
‘*On the Adriatic,’’ Rosier, 
$380; ‘‘The Young Glean- 
er,’’ Delobbe, $500; 
‘*Lover’s Repose,’’ Garate, 
$360; ‘‘The Reference,”’ 
Fleury, $400; ‘“‘A_ Fine 
Lot,” Tamburini, $475; 
‘*Madonna and _ Child,”’ 
Cej, $500; ‘“‘The Water 
Carriers,’” Garate, $400; 
‘*A Moment of Suspense,’’ Grolleron, $436; *‘The Secret Letter,”’ 
Lesur, $410; ‘‘ After the Battle,’’ Grolleron, $1,750: ‘* Young Fisher- 
man,’’ Hagborg, $500; ‘‘Café Americain,’’ Beraud, $1,250; ** Ludwig 
XVI. Going to Execution,’’ $370; and ‘‘The Best Vintage,’’ Tam- 
burini, $215. 

* Remarkable prices were brought by some of the modern etchings 
in the collection of A. Melrose Burritt, of Waterbury, sold at the 
American Art Galleries in New York. The Meryons were worth 
whatever it was necessary to give for them, for they are great works 
of art. The ‘‘Apse of ‘Notre Dame,”’ second state, sold for $710, 
and the ‘‘Pont au 
Change’’ for $490. 
But the prices paid 
for Seymour-Ha- 
dens seem beyond 





DECORATIVE AQUARELLE 


By Georges de Feure 


reason—S1,160 for 
‘*By-road in Tip- 
perary, $825 for 
‘Shere Mill Pond,”’ 
and $375 for ‘A 
River in Ireland,’ 
first state. The 
largest prices were 
paid by dealers, 
probably on order. 





FAN 


By Georges de Feure 
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The whole collection of etchings brought $15,972. With due con- 
sideration for the quality of the prints this sum is extraordinary. 
# The Colman sale recently held included a number of Mr. C olman’s 
own works, and the bidding was brisk for these as well as for the 
Barbizon painters. Mr. Colman’s ‘‘October Sunset in the Valley of 
the Genesee’’ was bought by William Macbeth for $485. ‘‘Pacific 
Coast in Calm Weather, Evening,’’ and ‘‘Castello del Ovo and Light- 
house, Naples,’’ were each knocked down to a purchaser named 
Williams at $450. ‘*Venetian Fishing Boats Becalmed’’ went to the 
same purchaser for $600, and W. M. K. Olcott bought **Church and 
Island of San Georgio’’ for $570. Some of the more important sales 
of the Barbizon and other painters were as follows: ‘‘A Dutch Town,”’ 
water-color, Maris, Glaenzer, $500; ‘* Windy Day in Holland,’’ water- 
color, Weissenbruch, J]. H. Rhoades, $310; ‘‘Coast of Holland,” 
Achenbach, $825; ‘‘Dante and Virgil Crossing the Styx,’’ study for 
the large picture in the Louvre, Delacroix, Knoedler & Co., $850; 
“A Silvery Afternoon,’’ Corot, Glaenzer, $1,250; ‘‘Nymph,’’ Diaz, 
Glaenzer, $1,025; ‘‘Study at Ville d’Avray,’* Corot, Higgins, $2,200; 
‘Scene in Smyrna,’’ Decamps, Glaenzer, $800; ‘‘Landscape and 
Deer,’’ Barye, Durand-Ruel, $310; ‘*Twilight,’’ water-color, Currier, 
aoa $2 70; ‘*Waste Lands,”’ water-color, Murphy, Rhoades, 
$160; ‘“‘Sappho,’’ Vedder, Henderson, $395; ‘‘Italian Girl,’’ Maris, 
G laenzer, $34 The total of the Colman sale was $22,275. 
# A sale in Philadelphia of paintings belonging to the estate of 
Anthony J. Antelo was remarkable for the struggle for a landscape 
with cattle by Troyon between no less than seven bidders. It fell to 
W. H. Dunwoody, of Minneapolis, for $20,000. <A Seine view by 
Thaulow brought $1,500; a Fortuny ‘‘Worship of Pan,” $2,550; 
a landscape by Daubigny, ‘‘Hauling Logs in Winter,’’ came to 
$4,100; a small figure by Meissonier, $3,000; an ‘‘Albanian War- 
rior,’’ by Delacroix, $2,400; ‘‘The Breakfast,’’ by Dagnan-Bouveret, 
$1,900; and boys playing cards, called ‘‘Taking Advantage,’’ by 
Chierici, reached $2,500. A shore scene by Monet went for $1,000, 
and a Corot, ‘‘ Near Trouville,’’ for $1,400. 
# A sale of ninety-eight paintings by the late John H. Twachtman 
realized $16,610. The highest prices paid were for ‘‘ Drying Sails,’ 
for which Colonel C. L. Freer of Detroit gave $500, and ‘‘ Niagara,’ 
which brought $510. The general average of prices was good. 
& One of the most important sales of modern pictures and drawing's 
held in London in recent years took place at Christie's recently, when 
the collection of Henry James Turner was disposed of. In all the 
166 numbers in the cz atalogue brought the sum of $145,630. The 
highest price was $8,660, which was paid for ‘* Wild Harborage,’ 
painted by J. C. Hook, R. A., in 1884, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in the same year. The sum of $7,875 was given for P. A. J. 
Dagnan-Bouveret’s famous picture, * ‘Vaccination, ” painted in 1882, 
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and exhibited in the Salon of 1883 and the exposition of 1889. Two 
pictures by J. Pettie, R. A., ‘‘The Step,’’ and ‘‘The Solo,’’ sold for 
$6,300. ‘“‘Baine Maure,’’ by J. L. Géréme, painted in 1870, went 
for $5,250. Another picture which brought a good price was ‘‘A 
Soft Day in the Highlands,’’ by P. Graham, R. A., for which $4,460 
was paid. 

* James P. Silo made an interesting sale by auction in the Fifth 
Avenue Art Galleries recently. Eighty-eight numbers of the cata- 
logue brought $8,006. They were of two collections formed by J. E. 
Knapp and Halsey W. Knapp. Ninety other paintings of their cata- 
logue brought $3,735. The total realized from the two evenings’ 
sales was $11,741. The paintings were varied in merit. The highest 
priced was Ziem’s ‘*Venice,’’ $470; Roybet’s ‘‘Cavalier’’ brought 
$390; Col’s ‘‘Shepherd and Flock,’’ $360; Comerre’s ‘‘Easter Time 
in Russia,’’ $350; Diaz's ‘‘ Forest of Fontainebleau,’’ $340; Frappa’s 
‘*Fortune Teller,’’ $160; Herpfer’s ‘‘ Preparing the Garland,’’ $220. 
® At the Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms, in New York, Mr. Norma 
made a sale of pictures belonging to the estate of Dr. ]. T. Field, of 
Bayonne, and others. ‘‘Late October in the Woods,’’ by George 
Inness, sold for $1,625; ‘‘The Dancing Lesson,’* by Tojetti, from 
the Tyner sale, where it went for $450, brought $530; ‘‘ Approaching 
Storm in the Adirondacks,’’ by Wyant, sold at $325; ‘‘Near Barbi- 
zon,’ Corot, at $350; ‘‘In the Pasture,’’ Mauve. ‘*Sand 
Dunes,’’ Cazin, at $725; ‘‘Fisher 'Girl,’’ Perrault, 

Presentation,’’ Pujol, at $350; and ‘‘Landscape anc 

boeckhoven, at $450. 

& The Furber and De Peyster collections were recently sold at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, the sum of $40,856 being realized. 
The highest price was $4,550, paid for Schreyer’s ‘‘ Arabian Camp,”’ 
Diaz’s ‘‘Summer Idyl’’ brought $1,150. Mr. Silo’s management of 
the sale was difficult and praiseworthy. 

# The sale of the collections of pictures of Dr. John Carr and John 
C. Curtis took place at .Eolian Hall, No. 362 Fifth Avenue, N 
York. A total of $15,765 was realized from the seventy-three can- 
vases. The top figure of the auction was $3,100, paid for P. Groller- 
on's ‘‘After the Battle; The Retreat,’’ by Dr. Walker, of Pittsburg. 
Jean Beraud’s ‘‘Café American,"* brought $2,200, ]. Meverhoff being 
the buyer. The bidding for the Grolleron, which opened at $500 and 
leaped straightway to $1,000, caused some lively interest. Other- 
wise, especially with the Dr. John Carr collection, which was mostly 
confined to pictures by American painters, the bidding was rather 
slow. 

2 Ata recent sale of pictures at Mendelssohn Hall, New York, the 


5] 
i 
following were the best prices realized: $525, paid by Cottier & Co. 
for Felix Ziem’s ‘* Marseilles’’; $400, paid by Charles Stottburg for 
Weissenbruch’s ‘‘ Dutch River Scene’’:; and $1,100 for which Arthur 
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Tooth & Sons bought Anton Mauve’s ‘‘Calves.’’ Theodore C. Noe 
paid $400 for J. G. Vibert’s ‘‘The Enemies’’; F. H. Ripley paid $510 
for Edouard Frere’s ‘‘The Young Musician’’; A. V. Meyer paid $310 
for Berne-Bellecour’s ‘‘Chasseur’’; Arthur Tooth & Sons bought 
Schreyer’s ‘‘An Arab Chief’’ for $1,725; and the same buyers paid 
$850 for Rosa Bonheur's ‘‘The Artist’s oe ; George B. Wheeler 
obtained Diaz’s ‘Nymph and Cupid’’ for $1,325; T. R. Ball bid in 
‘‘The Painter’s Rest,’’ by J. G. Vibert, tai $825; W. W. Seaman 
paid $930 for Erskine Nicol’s ‘‘The Jam Pot’’; Mrs. White gave 
$760 for Géréme’s ‘‘Tiger in Repose’’; Hugo Reisinger paid $925 
for Casanova's “‘The Dance’’; and F. R. Ball gave $1,425 for 
Brascassat’s ‘‘ Bull Fight.’’ 
w At the Fishel, Adler & Schwartz sale at the Fifth Avenue Galler- 
ies, New York, 140 paintings realized $35,625. An American paint- 
ing, ‘‘The Golden Sunset,’’ by George Inness, brought $2,550, the 
highest figure of the sale, and was secured by William Clausen. 
F. Chesborough paid $1,325 for Frappa’s ‘‘Cordon Bleu,’’ and L. A. 
Lanthier $1,100 for Leow’ s ‘‘Pandora’s Box.’’ Lesrel’s ‘‘Game of 
Cards’’ brought $1,600, and was bought by G. C. Comstock. C. 
David paid $1,200 for Brandt’s ‘*Runaway Team,’’ and S. Thomas 
$800 for Detti’s “‘ Fair Visitors.”’ 
#& The other day examples of the work of three presidents of the 
Royal Academy came up at Christie’s auction rooms. A portrait of 
a lady by Sir Francis Grant, president from 1866 to 1876, sold for 
just $5! The late Lord Leighton was represented by his ' ‘Moorish 
Garden, a Dream of Granada,’ ’ which started at $1,000 and sold for 
$4,400. Sir Edward Poynter, the president to-day, was represented 
by a “‘Siege of Carthage,”’ painted between 1868 and 1872. This 
started at $1,000 also, and stopped at $3,100. 
*® The highest figure of the sale of foreign pictures at Thomas’s 
Galleries recently was $2,800 for Troyon’s ‘‘In the Shadow of the 
Wood.’’ Two other paintings by the same artist, ‘‘The Mother’’ and 
‘*Repose,’’ brought respectively $700 and $375. Two gems of Theo- 
dore Rousseau—a French landscape and ‘‘The Cliffs’’—the latter one 
of this master’s finest works—were sold for $700 and $1,600 respec- 
tively. Three Daubignys went under the hanno, ‘Scene on the 
Seine’’ for $1,100, uy illerville’’ for $1,600, and the famous ‘‘Lean- 
ing Tree’’ for $2, all three to Philadelphia buyers. Ziem’s 
‘*Grand Canal in Venice,’’ was knocked down to a New York art 
dealer after a spirited competition, for $2,000. The purchaser shortly 
afterwards refused $3,000 for the painting. Richard Wilson’s ‘‘Scene 
in Cornwall,’’ a specimen of British art, went to a Denver purchaser 
for $900, and Dietrich’s ‘‘Soap Bubbles’’ to a New York dealer for 
$800. The day’s sales aggregated about $41,000, and for the entire 
collection over $47,000 was received. 











MADONNA OF THE ROCKS 
By Leonardo da Vinci —< 
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INDUCTIONS TO PICTURES 


Leonardo da Vinci quaintly tells in his ‘* Treatise on Painting,’’ how 
the inventive powers may be stimulated ‘‘by looking attentively at 
old and smeared walls, or stones and veined marbles of various 
colors, where you may fancy that you see several compositions, land- 
scapes, battles, figures in quick motion, strange countenances, and 
dresses, with an infinity of other objects.’’ Such habits of observation, 
although he calls them ‘‘trifling, almost laughable,’’ were evidently 
influential in creating his wizard forms of loveliness, his haunted caves 
and grottoes, for whose direct prototypes we search vainly in nature, 
however plausible they seem. 

In the work of many artists we find evidence, not alone of a study 
of nature, but a recognition of a deep-seated kinship of each form 
with all others. In such work, one figure may suggest the whole 
moving world from which it came; a thought to which Walter Pater 
gives matchless development in his * ‘Studies of Greek Sculpture 

This phase of art—poetic, intangible—is still, as Leonardo suggests, 
dependent upon observation, the keen use of the physical sense. The 
Phidian race—since the day when one fashioned the active Tenean 
Apollo, and another the pensive Shepherd of Orchomenos—had been 
learning what forms, lines, curves, and angles are pleasing, soothing, 
exciting; what alliance there is between the emotional inner life and 
the visible world about us. Their myth-makers had seen gods as 
trees walking; Syrinx moving and singing among the reeds; Triton 
riding with militant noise upon the waves; Venus rising from the 
breaking foam; all, from the stars of heaven to the flowers of the 
earth, every sound, every sight, every movement of the air, became 
life to those who observed. They saw themselves reflected in nature, 


like Narcissus in the pool. They faded into nature as Daphne into 
the tree. They emerged from it as Proserpina and Adonis with the 
flowers. They were cradled in it as Diana in the crescent moon. 


And Phidias, like all greatest masters, comes equipped, not alone 
by personal observation and thought, but enriched by a cumulative 
inheritance from his race. His comprehen: sive observation, his corre- 
lation of details, hides the beautiful things of nature, the sylvan and 
the sunny, among the deeper meanings of his gods. In the gracious 
forms of the human body are remembered the slopes of hills, the 
boles and limbs of trees, the a of waves, and subtly shifting horizon 
lines. 

A peculiar temperament is perhaps required for this power ot 
fusion, transmutation, metamorphosis, in dealing with materials 
gleaned from nature. It is this power to which Taine refers in speak- 


‘ 
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ing of the Leda of Leonardo da Vinci: ‘‘ Nowhere is the mystery of 
ancient days, the profound relation between man and animal, the 
vague pagan and philosophic sentiment of the unity and universality 
of life expressed with more accurate research.”’ 

Those who have dreamed out the human possibilities in the shift- 
ing shadow and light of a bed of coals hail with instant recognition 
the work of Arnold Bécklin of Basle. With him rocks, trees, and 
people seem convertible forms. There is in the Munich Schach 
Gallery a picture of a nymph, a tritou, and a sea-serpent on a rock, 
partly emerged from the waves. The same sort of line and form runs 
through both waves and figures, as though the shifting and heaving 
of the water, seen against the far, opalescent sky, had developed 
under the keenly observant eye of the painter into higher life, the 
animal and human form. In the same gallery is ‘‘Pan Frightening a 
Goatherd.’’ At the noon hour—his own by right—a rock on the 
hilltop has changed itself to the veritable shape of the ‘‘Great God.’ 
The goatherd startled at the apparition runs with his hairy followers, 
yet with all his haste seems but.a passing shadow, a visual effect, a 
phantom, but half evoked from ‘‘the dust of the ground.’’ In the 
‘*Dragon’s Cave’’ the monster leans forth from his cleft in the wall of 
the dark chasm, yet seems wholly a part of the moist, ridgy rock, 
while the medieval caravan, hastening past the point of danger, is 
but like animated drops from the mountain waterfall. 

We are not of the age of myth-makers; yet one who, like Béck- 
lin, throws himself back into nature, finds her to- day singularly human. 
Within the compass of a few acres one may find, perhaps, no ghostly 
suggestions of human life, but in their stead, reflections of ‘various 
phases of humor and thought. Thus, having read human life into 
nature, we may conversely read nature into human life. 

If I sought to express a moment of jubilant power in the human 
heart, I would find the mate to the mood in the strong, upward slope 
of a certain familiar hill; upon it streams the sun, approaching noon; 
trees girdle its base, and the farther hills sink, serried, beyond it; 
waves of summer heat rustle the glistening wires of grass that clothe 
it. Seeking the mood of the deep power of love, I would find within 
the same acre, toward eventide, a glen, close-clasped between hills, 
where water trickles among roots of weeds, and the fading light is 
faint and sickly through the full leafage of summer; here, oppressed 
with the heaviness of love, the lone voice of the thrush startles and 
masters and leads the dream of sweetness. Or, again; when life feels 
itself old, and nearing the peace of completion, there is autumn 
afternoon on the gentle slope of another hill; here the poke-berries 
droop their heads with ripeness, and around the hoar oak trunk are 
massed its leaves, like a vision of its past; the light of day penetrates 
here fully, though softened by October haze into a tender glory. 

Thus in nature, there are color schemes, mated with consistent 
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forms, which would inevitably come as memories of things observed, 
to the thoughtful artist. Though his theme dealt not in landscape 
whatsoever, something of this atmosphere, color, form, would enwrap 
his emotions, and guide his vision as he endeavored to express, how- 
ever abstractly, power, love, age. Even were he to deal with non- 
pictorial composition, designs, for instance, to accompany these three 
words as titles, would he not recall the type of form in nature which 
seemed harmonious to them? There were the intricate, throbbing 
forms and dominant dark of the inclosed glen, which meant love; 
the unobstructed and ascending curve of the hill, which stood for 
power; and the finer drawn contrasts of light and dark, the clearly 
felt contrasts of upright and prone, something in the way those gray 
tree trunks met and clung to the earth, which indicated age. Surely 
in all this, nature is still the friend, brother, and god of man. 

There is little peed, however, to study who the countlessly varied 
forms of the world about us find affinities with thought and feeling. 
If ever the love of form for form’s sake has crossed our minds, the 
god within us will teach us, when we have need, how and why and 
where to use our treasures; how to make them a body for thought. 
If our memories were stored with such graces of form and glories of 
color, could we, if we would, keep them out from the work of our 
hands? 

The comprehension of the humanness of nature, through the study 
of her visible forms, becomes the induction, the entrance, to pictures 
not only for the artist, but for all who love art. Truth to Nature 
grows to be a term of immense width when we know and dwell in the 
manifold outer world. Poetry and music may penetrate farther into 
realms of ‘‘pure spirit,’’ but the very life of art is that ever-present 
and most complex of all riddles, the tenure of soul on matter, and of 
matter on soul; her function, like that of life itself, is the wedding 
of antagonisms by which the invisible is incarnate; the imperishable 
becomes mortal. Mary AucGusta MULLIKIN. 


AY 
— 





THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION 


Of the thirty-sixth annual exhibition of the American Water-Color 
Society one is inclined, despite the manifest excellence of some of the 
pictures, to speak with qualified praise. There are many works that 


THE POET’S CORNER 
By Arthur I. Keller 


are in every way admirable, well conceived, brilliantly executed, and 
calculated to arrest and hold the attention; there are many that 
approach dangerously near to the excusable line of mediocrity; and 
there are many more that seem to have no excuse for being—at the 
exhibition—since they impress one as being little else than so many 
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evidences of more or less unsuccessful experimenting, which one 
might view with a certain interest, but would then gladly forget. 

Still one is bound to say that if the exhibition falls below the 
standard of many of its predecessors, it is yet a marked improvement 


LA JOTA 
By F. Luis Mora 


over the show of last year. There was a time when this exhibition 
was regarded as one of the important art displays of the year, but 
interest in it has gradually ebbed, until to-day it does not command 
the attention even that its quality merits. Apropos of this ebb of 
popularity and of the society's efforts to stem it, a local reviewer of 
the exhibition aptly says: 
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Aon 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL (GRAY WEATHER) 


By Emma Lampert Cooper 


‘‘The decline of public interest is due to many causes, and the 
society is at last waking up to the fact that with the enormous increase 
in the demands upon public attention it can only claim notice for the 
quality of what it offers. To this end it has, not vigorously, to be 
sure, but with some degree of courage, notably reduced the number 
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WAITING 


By J. G. Brown 


of the exhibits. As a pure business proposition, it is wise not to 
weary the visitor and possible buyer with experiments which are 


1 


chiefly interesting to the artist who made them; as a stimulus to the 


production of good pictures there can be no possible doubt that qual- 
ity is better than quantity. Water-color has always been the refuge 
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of the amateur and the dilettante, and the pressure is undoubtedly 
great on the managers of the society to take under its protecting wing 
not only the productions of this class, but also the least serious work 


WHITE ROSES 
By E. M. Scott 
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of many an accomplished painter.’’ A statement of opinion that was 


echoed by several other reviewers who made a study of the display. 
These words express exactly what the society has sought to do, 


GRAY SEPTEMBER 
By Percy Morgan 








THE OPEN SEA—By F. K. N. Rehn 





THE PATH NEAR THE STREAM—By Henry Farrer 
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and at the same time suggest what it has failed to accomplish. It 
has sought to keep out the purely amateurish efforts, to put a curb 
on hazardous experiments, to accord the favor of leniency to those 





PEONIES 
By A. M. Turner 


pictures that are done in the true spirit of water-color. In short, the 
management undertook in the interest of maintaining the society's 
reputation to insist on quality rather than on quantity, and to hold the 
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exhibitors true to the medium to which the very name of the society 
pledges them, but to which of late they have not been very loyal. 

Unfortunately it was a case of the spirit being willing and the 
flesh weak. In other words, numbers were reduced, but the usual 
proportion of vagaries found their way into the galleries. The prone- 
ness of the society’s members to use their medium as though it were 
oil, or at least to take liberties with it which it would be hard to 
justify, was pointed out in this journal a year ago. Despite the 
efforts of the jury of admission in the line of elimination or exclusion, 
one might reiterate the same statements of this year’s show. 

These are water-colors that look like oddly manipulated chaik 
drawings, and others that impress one as water-colors masquerading 
as oils, and still others that look like imitations of pastel. Side by 
side, moreover, with works of real merit and with these freak pictures 
which the lover of true water-color would unqualifiedly condemn, 
there are numbers of pictures in every room that can be regarded as 
nothing else than studies, more or less tentative, that can have no 
possible interest to the average visitor. 

These experiments, of course, are legitimate enough, but the place 
for them is scarcely in an exhibition of this kind and character. One 
would like to see studies kept in the class-room or the studio, and the 
haphazard experiments housed by themselves, and offered to the pub- 
lic, who may be interested, under aname at least in keeping with their 
character. Especially is this the case in view of the fact that a large 
percentage of these experiments are abortive. The artists have 
essayed to do something out of the ordinary—in which they certainly 
have succeeded questions of technique have engrossed their 
attention rather than the legitimate aims and ends of art. These 
overstrained methods and this confusion of the natural boundary lines 
between different mediums of artistic expression suggest the practice 
of the versifier who sacrifices sense to the jingle of his rhymes and 
force and beauty of diction to the necessities of his artificial meter. 

The exhibition comprises upward of three hundred pictures by 
approximately half as many artists. To review these in detail would 
obviously not be practicable; indeed, the importance of the show would 
scarcely warrant it. A brief reference, therefore, to those artists 
whose works merit more than a passing notice will suffice. 

The W. T. Evans prize of three hundred dollars was awarded to 
Colin Campbell Cooper for his ‘‘Skyscrapers, Broad Street.’’ This 
is a bright study, in full light, of the buildings that line Broad Street 
between Wall Street and E xchange Place. The picture is not a mere 
architectural statement, but is eminently artistic, pleasing in tone, and 
well executed. It doubtless merited the honor conferred upon it. 

A feature of the exhibition consists of sixteen pictures by the late 
Henry Farrer, the effect of which has been sadly marred by the foolish 
policy of the hanging committee in grouping the pictures together in 
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such a way as to produce a reiteration of similar compositions, similar 
color schemes, and similar effects. The jury of admission doubtless 
meant this special display as an honor to Mr. Farrer, and the hanging 
committee really has done him an unkindness. The same pictures 
scattered through the four rooms of the exhibition so that the monot- 
ony of uniformity would be broken by the juxtaposition of works of 
different character would have given an incomparably better result. 

The exhibition is not rich in figure pieces of special interest. 
Arthur I. Keller’s ‘‘The Poet’s Corner,’’ however, deserves mention 
as one of the gems of the whole collection. Corwin Knapp Linson’s 
echo of Tissot, which bears the title ‘‘ Mary of Nazareth, is not with- 
out its special merit, but William Fair Kline’s ‘‘Days of Romance’’ 
and Albert Herter’s ‘‘The Spirit of the Renaissance’ may be dis- 
missed with a scant word, despite the acknowledged cleverness of the 
artists. One may also single out a life-sized head of a girl, by A. M. 
Turner; an Indian arrowmaker, by E. Irving Couse; a scrappy ‘.% 
in a busy harbor, by Edward H. Pott hast, a characteristic J. 
Brown; excellent domestic subjects by B. West Clinedinst and B. .. 
Rosenmeyer; two pictures from the Paris Salon by F. Luis Mora; a 
half-dozen by Percy Moran; two or three by Walter Satterlee; and an 
earnest, though not altogether satisfactory, harvest scene by Charles 
Mente. 

Marines are well represented. Arthur Robert’s ‘‘Marine”’ is full 
of tender and compelling colors. Similar is the style in ‘‘ Looking 
East.’’ ‘‘Hard a Lee!’’ by E. M. Bicknell is a ‘fishing- schooner 
surprised in thick weather by an Atlantic liner. ‘‘The Wanderer’ 
and ‘‘Herald of the Storm”’ are strong pictures by Robert F. Blood- 
good painted to the accompaniment of the billows. ‘‘Return of a 
Herring Fisher,’’ by Charles P. Gruppe, is conan. ‘*Old Ocean’’ 
is a fairly good but uninspired marine by Hendricks A. Hallett; 
‘*The Squall, Gloucester Outer Harbor,’’ is a snappy piece of mosaic 
by Childe Hassam; ‘‘The Mackerel Fleet,’’ by Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 
Nichols, is one of the water-colors here depending on washes; 
and ‘‘The Open Sea’’ and ‘‘Surf at Ivening’’ are the best of four 
contributions by F. K. M. Rehn. A marine with battle by Carlton 
T. Chapman shows the contest between the Wasp and the Frolic in 
the War of 1812. It is given coldly and with marked dullness, con- 
sidering the possibilities of a sea fight a hundred years ago for the 
naval painter. 

In addition to many architectural pieces, there are a sprinkling of 
wood interiors by R. M. Shurtleff, a variety of subjects by George H. 
Smillie, and three by F. Hopkinson Smith, who chiefly calls attention 
to his unusual skill in suggesting figures in landscape. 

The flower-painters are well forward in the lead. Miss Ethel 
Hore has a brass kettle on the polished surface of a table in which 
are deep red flowers, very delightful in tone. Simpler and bolder, 
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but not less excellent in quality, is her ‘‘Squash Blossoms,’’ in 
which she has indicated well the furry surface of the leaves and the 
soft and rich yellow of the petals. Very different is the Japanese 


4 DECEMBER EVENING 
By W. Merritt Post 


method pursued by Rome K. Richardson in *‘Poppies.’’ Mrs. E. M. 
Scott’s ‘*White Roses,’ Miss Myra Spafard’s ‘‘Country Roses,’’ and 
Miss Adele Williams's ‘‘ Violets’’ are all charming pieces. ‘‘Peonies,”’ 
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by A. M. Turner, is an excuse for an idea! face, a beautiful face in 
pensive, languorous mood, which just escapes banality. The flowers 
themselves are not remarkable. Similar combinations are ‘‘Leonore’’ 


THE CLOSE OF DAY 
By Paula B. Himmelsbach 


and ‘‘Pomona,’’ by W. G. Schneider; but unfortunately he crosses the 
line into the commonplace. Miss Harriet Sartain’s ** Daisies”’ and 
‘Tulips’’ have an exceptionally fine touch. A. E. Apams. 





REFLECTIONS ON PRESENT-DAY ARTISTS 


The recently opened salon of the Société Nationale is not without 
certain earmarks which I think are significant and worthy of com- 
ment. The dominant characteristics of the show are in no sense 
peculiar to Paris, but obtain in equal degree probably in all the 
displays offered in European and American art centers. The exhi- 
bition is a witness either of paucity of ideas and limited scope of 
resources, or else of a slavish adherence to methods and motives with 
which the public is somewhat weary. Are our artists bankrupt in the 
matter of ideas, or have they simply gotten into a rut from which they 

cannot lift themselves? 

I have no intention to offer a categorical review of the salon or to 
dwell in detail on any individual canvases—I have already done this 
in letters to the press—but I do wish to record for the readers of 
BRUSH AND PENCIL some of the impressions given and of the thoughts 
excited by the many galleries of the salon. In doing this I may 
pardoned if in a measure I use the same words I have used in_ other 
critiques. 

What one prizes as” delicious in an art salon is the impression of 
rejuvenation which it gives to one; and this is just what is lacking in 
the present salon. Twelve months have passed. Events have come 
and gone. The face of the world has been modified, but to all appear- 
ances the art of painting has not changed. We have thrust upon us 
the rather tiresome fact that the same men always paint the same 
works. 

Indeed, as one traverses gallery after gallery the new canvases all 
seem familiar, and one is inclined to imagine that the year that has 
just passed is but an unpleasant dream. Nothing, as I have said else- 
where, has moved, nothing has grown older. One had hoped after 
twelve months to meet some of the younger generation of painters in 
the front rank. But a study of the various galleries of the salon 
almost convinces one that there are no young painters. We are 
assured that the doors have been thrown open to new men and that 
new aspirants may lay claim without prejudice to the salon’s honors, 
and yet the exhibition as a whole is but a vision of past salons. 

On looking closer, however, the visitor will be able to note some 
differences. The hand of one master—I am quoting myself—has 
become heavier, the eye of another dimmer. General fatigue seems 
to have come over the older r generation of painters, they seem await- 
ing some new formula. Or is a new formula awaiting the proper 
moment to make its appearance? Or has it, perhaps, been proclaimed 
without our being aware of it? 
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A clew to the prevailing characteristics of the salon is doubtless 
to be found outside of its galleries. To grasp the full significance of 
the artistic year one must take into account the numerous private 
exhibitions, the shop windows of the picture dealer, and especially 
follow the patient effort of painters who have not forced the attention 
of the various Mzcenases. What, then, is the importance of the 
salon? 

I have’ventured to state elsewhere that it has an industrial impor- 
tance. The trade in pictures has greatly developed in France, as it 
has elsewhere. Indeed, one is inclined to believe it is too much devel- 
oped. The world is full of doubting Thomases as regards the theory 
of art for art’s sake. The artist has been told so often that he has a 
right to live from his art that he believes it implicitly. He has 
become as much a business man as an artist, and he paints on the 
dictates of the dealers or what he believes will sell. 

The picture that has a commercial savor has invaded _ everywhere. 
Perhaps this may be called ‘‘painting to meet a want.’ Be that as 
it may, this policy of art going hand in hand with business has had 
one direct result. It has brought painting to acceptable proportions, 
it has reduced subjects to proper dimensions, it has brought back the 
picture from the exhibition room to the apartment. Thus, as I have 
chosen to express myself on another occasion, the current salon 
appears like a series of little New-Year’s Day booths. For this the 
picture dealers are responsible, for they have introduced this mercan- 
tile spirit. 

Indeed, at the present time there are quotations for pictures as 
there are quotations on the stock exchange, and this is complicated 
by fictitious financial operations. People ‘‘launch’’ a painter as 
they launch a foreign loan. They push him to the front; they exag- 
gerate his merits; they buy in his works to prevent a slump in prices. 
There are cracks and booms and on the Bourse—pardon, I mean the 
salesroom—such and such a painter drops so many points. 

I may be pardoned for repeating the odd notion that has occurred 
to me since studying the present salon, that the day is coming when 
a critic will sum up his judgments in the following fashion: ‘‘Bad day 
for impressionists. The Sisleys finished with a drop of several thou- 
sand francs. The Monet division felt the bad turn of the market. 
Degas alone was firm at the conclusion of the day,’’ etc. 

In point of fact, the salon is pleasing to look upon. It is an exhi- 
bition where pictures are presented with perfect taste and with that 
respect for art which one certainly does not find elsewhere. There 
is little that is really admirable, but also little that is frankly bad. 

As regards portraiture, we have evidence of a school of painters of 
female portraits of the first order. Each gallery of the exhibition has 
its picture of a woman in full toilet, handsomely dressed, and some 
quieter portraits, full of discreet grace and delicately rendered. Of 
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LINEHOUSE—ETCHING 
By Ada Galton 


this form of art Jacques Blanche, Faivre, Delvaille, Sargent, Carolus 
Duran, Gervex, and Dagnan are notable exponents. In view of such 
an exhibition of inspiration and technique, one is impelled to wonder 


what trouble the writer will have who a hundred years hence will try 
to write the history of female portrait-painters in our epoch, and 
what he must do to be a complete historian of other ch iracteristics! 

Another reflection one has forced upon him is the conviction that 
this exhibition is a return to the art of the eighteenth century. The 
work of Besnard resembles that of Fragnard la Touche. It has his 
commodes, his bowls, and his dark golden color. Besnard draws 
his inspiration from the same period, and is not this taste for striking 
and ornate portraiture part and parcel of the reversion of taste as 
regards other themes to eighteenth-century ideas? 

The eighteenth century had its greatness as well as its weakness, 
and so has the present day. In spite of all revolutions, in art as in 
politics, we reach this refined xstheticism where delicacy excludes 
force and where shading of color interferes with vigor. Over and 
over again in this exhibition we find this fact emphasized; over and 
over again we find this reversion to former tastes and methods; over 
and over again we find the painters who have long been in the public 
eye harping on the same old string or repeating, with variations it 
may be, some former success. 

Carolus Duran, for instance, is now at the epoch of his career, 
where public respect and admiration stop or suppress all discussion. 
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Production with him is but a matter of pride. He could retire with 
grace, but he seeks to affirm the surprising youth and vigor of his 
talent, and thus he assumes to-day the difficult réle of being a por- 
traitist of men, a portraitist of women, and a landscapist. In a word, 
all the Carolus Durans who have successively had our appreciation 
are presented here together. 

Jacques Blanche has long had the honor, and justly, of being 
regarded as one of France's best portraitists, but as 1 have elsewhere 
phrased it, he also holds power of attorney from Dame Notoriety, 
occupying in this respect a place between Lawrence and Nadar. 
Each spring he presents us a painter, a poet, anda musician. The 
trio has heretofore regularly met applause, and this has been deemed 
sufficient excuse for their reappearance. Guignard is guilty of the 
same—shall we call it offense? He drives out his sheep, then drives 
them in, then brings them out again, and takes them in anew. They 
are the same sheep, and the same Guignard is the painter, and the 
sheep are preserved in a blackish juice which we dare not specify. 

La Touche does show change if not development. He has at last 
given up yellow, and has striven for more brilliant color effects. 
But again we have this reversion to a past ideal. He evokes visions 
of princesses who are followed by brilliant cortéges. There are furtive 


THE THAMES AT KILBANK—ETCHING 
By Ada Galton 
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embracings surprised in corners of the Louis XV. apartments. One 
could believe one’s self in a novel by M. de Regnier. And what 
should one say of Thaulow? Well, the water continues to flow in his 
pictures. What a lot of it has flowed under his bridges. What quan- 
tities of water, and always seen from above. This year he offers six 
canvases, of which two are less 
‘*Thaulowet’’ than usual. 
Obertin seems to have been 
gradually losing his gift. A 
few years ago he had marvel- 
ous power as a colorist, he had 
the promise of an original and 
inquiring painter, but from year 
to year his canvases have be- 
come tamer and more colorless. 
This year his four small can- 
vases are somewhat indicative 
of hope for the future. Pierre 
Laurens’s work is_ serious, 
pleasing, and sincere, but not 
convincing. He seems to glory 
in his father’s color and his 
father’s methods, and to have 
the ambition to apply them to 
more modest and more modern 
subjects. Hochard leaped to 
fame at a single bound last 
year, and this year he remains 
exactly where he landed a year 
ago. Bertrand’s big canvas is 
but the enlargement of an 
instantaneous photograph. 
Moreau Delaton persists in 
sending hasty studies, but this 
year they are better colored 
and more interesting. Dauchez 
acquired reputation by pictures 
CHARTRES—ETCHING of sober qualities, and he keeps 
eaten on dipping his brush in the 
same dark juice, refusing to 
become gay. Of Denit one can say a more hopeful word. He is 
the one truly Oriental painter of whom France can boast, the only 
one who has taken the trouble to penetrate and comprehend the Arab 
soul. He at least is progressive, since he does not content himself 
with the superficial and brilliant impression which the majority of 
painters bring back from Algeria. 
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Dagnan’s art, which forces one’s esteem, does not arouse enthusi- 
asm, and thus his talent only succeeds in making a cold impression. 
His exhibit has neither seduction, color, charm, expression, nor the 
merit of the unexpected. His drawing is painstaking and correct. 
The faults of the painter are the ransom of his qualities. Indeed, 
one may say he has no longer any faults. One may venture the 
assertion that having obtained every possible result, he is content to 
rest on his laurels. He paints, therefore, in a disillusioned fashion, 
in fatigue, and almost impoverished. His tenacious efforts have ever 
been toward a goal which he will never attain. 

One is impelled to sympathize with Walter Gay. He paints in 
solitude. He paints clocks, fireplaces, corridors, and galleries, and 
when he has finished he begins afresh. They are graceful pictures, 
sadly sweet and surely painted, but his exhibit leads one to suspect 
that his career has ended in ennui. Lobre is another painter shackled 
tohis past. I have called hima prisoner, shut up in a deserted palace. 
He keeps on wandering in vast rooms, repeating with scarce a change 
the scenes of his sumptuous prison. One would welcome some sug- 
gestion of actuality, of human life, but the fear of human faces pur- 
sues him to such an extent that he even fears the busts he sometimes 
paints. 

This year Sargent imitates himself, and Truchet has imitated 
Rochegrosse. Gervez has reverted to women’s portraits, but withal 
is to be praised for his brilliancy as a colorist. L’Hermitte has noth- 
ing to offer that will surprise his former admirers, nor has Friant. 
Le Gout Gérard is stil] anchored in his little Breton port, from which 
he refuses to be divorced by tide or tempest. This year again his 
boats are seen entering or leaving the harbor, dipped in acrid violet, 
which is his special property. One knows them well. They have 
not changed since the last fishing season at least: 

And so one might continue citing case after case in which the 
artist has simply sought to duplicate former successes, repeat old color 
schemes, introduce afresh the same familiar faces and figures, play 
the same tricks with brush and palette, never offering us a surprise, 
never evidencing a suspicion that the world moves on, that the people 
are not chained to the past, that they do appreciate and would wel- 
come heartily a change of subject or coloring or technique. Ina 
word, people want something to show that the happy hit of yester- 
day has not been stereotyped for a lifetime. 

But then, perhaps, one should not be too severe on the artists. 
Commercialism is a power. Artists get reputations for certain quali- 
ties or certain themes—something they have undertaken to pre-empt. 
By these are they known, by these are they boomed by the dealers. 
The dealers want what they want, and what else can the painters do 
but paint what the dealers sell? PIERRE VEBER. 





A VIRGINIA EVENING 
By John F. Earhart 
Prize Picture at Cincinnati Exhibition 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


Opinions differ widely as to the merits of the current exhibition 
of the Society of American Artists. Our critic declares that ordina- 
rily discussing the annual exhibition of the society one finds little diffi- 
culty in omitting mention of picture after picture, for the reason that 
they are not worth while. In the present show, however, he thinks 
the temptation is strong to speak of each work individually; for he 
declares it is unquestionably not only the strongest but the most 
pleasing exhibition the society has held in recent years. The work 
of the hanging committee, he says, has been well done, and all of the 
galleries, even the two small, dark ones, are full of really excellent 
pictures. Then, too, in his opinion, there is a pleasing variety of 
landscapes, portraits, figure studies, marines, and sculptures, the only 
weak point in the general high level reached being in the sy mbolical 
figure studies, some of which are disappointing in the extreme. 
Another critic remarks: This year the society has reached the silver 
anniversary of its exhibitions. To those who can look back over the 
past twenty -five years to its foundation I wonder whether the present 
showing seems to be commensurate with the early promise? The 
society in its original intention was largely a protest against the exclu- 
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siveness of the older organization, a reaction from the decrepitude 
with which the latter was bedridden. Would it not be possible on 
the present occasion to point to pictures which could only have been 
admitted to the walls because they were presented by a member of 
the society—pictures so bad that the society stultifies its traditions 
by exhibiting them? Is there no instance of the meritorious work of 
the young painter having been rejected because, forsooth, there was 
no room to hang it, although it had been accepted by the jury? And 
as to decrepitude—do the examples by Messrs. Cox and Chase and 
Thayer, to mention some of the oldest members, represent any devel- 
opment of their respective powers? While, as a crowning act of 
stultification, all the worse that it involves a tactless blundering, the 
society affronts an artist who, more than others, has directly and 
indirectly influenced American art, and is an artist of unique and 
world-wide reputation—Whistler. Really, this silver anniversary is 
not entirely an occasion for universal handshakings and congratula- 
tions. The foregoing are given here simply as conflicting opinions. 

w# The fifth annual exhibition of the Society of Landscape-Painters 


LINGERING SNOW 
By F. J. Girardin 
Prize Picture at Cincinnati Exhibition 
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was recently held in New York. The exhibitors were George H. 
Bogert, William A. Coffin, Walter Clarke, Bruce Crane, R. Swain 
Gifford, George Inness, Jr., Carleton Wiggins, Leonard Ochtman, 
and Frederick W. Kost. This year’s exhibition was exceptionally 
interesting and was deemed better than many of its predecessors. 

# Gayety of heart and interest in things human are, in the opinion 
of a local reviewer, 
the keynotes of the 
fifteenth annual ex- 
hibition of water- 
colors, pastels, and 
miniatures by 
American artists at 
the Art Institute, 
Chicago. It is an 
exhilarating picture 
show and stimulates 
enthusiasm for art 
in crayon and aqua- 
relle. As _ usual 
there is a wide 
range of subject, 
but the tendency is 
to trifle with real- 
ities rather than 
soar with the ideal, 
and the influence of 
the decorative feel- 
ing which has been 
inspired by the art 
crafts betrays itself 
in charming poster 
effects and play 
with color schemes 
and fanciful design. 

LITTLE MISS A. Variety in arrange- 

By E. I. Ames ment enhances the 
attractiveness of the 

galleries. The large southwest room contains groups from the ad- 

mirable collection contributed by the Boston Water-Color Club and 
works by local artists; the second room is devoted to pictures from 

New York and Philadelphia; the third to the second annual exhibition 

of the Society of Illustrators, which in itself is exceedingly interest- 

ing; the fourth small gallery to the remaining illustrators and local 
art; and the large southeast hall to a representative array of American 
pastels and water-colors from all parts of the country. But twenty- 
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seven Chicago artists entered the lists, and of these fourteen are 
women. Last year landscapes and marines led in favor. This season 
figure pieces and portraiture are popular. The miniature of Lolita 
Armour, by E. I. Ames, excites special attention, partly by the 
notoriety given the child by her misfortune and partly by the fine 
quality of the work. It has been painted with the same clever touches 
that this miniaturist gives to all his work. The child, simply dressed 


WOODS INTERIOR 
By Paul Eschenbach 
Prize Picture at Cincinnati Exhibition 


in white, sits, childlike, with folded arms, leaning back in her chair 
in an attitude of repose. In point of pose, delicacy of coloring, 
and excellence of likeness this portrait is one of the best things Mr. 
Ames has done. 

# The spring exhibition of the Cincinnati Art Club, which closed in 
April, was the most successful ever held, both financially and 
artistically, There were ninety-three pictures representing thirty-five 
exhibitors. Several well-known art patrons who are associate mem- 
bers of the club contributed a liberal amount of money for the pur- 
chase of pictures for the club’s gallery. The pictures were selected 
by a committee, and resulted in the choice of Frank Girardin’s 
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‘*Lingering Snow,’’ J. F. Earhart’s ‘‘A Virginia Evening,’’ and Paul 
Eschenbach’s ‘‘Woods Interior.’’ These pictures attracted much 
attention during the exhibition. In addition to the prize pictures a 
number of others were sold at fairly good prices. Inthe poster com- 
petition Enno Meyer was awarded ‘the prize of fifty dollars for a very 
graceful design. Among the most notable pictures in the exhibition 
were Mr. Farny’s ‘‘Treed,’’ which was true to Indian life, Paul Jones's 
pleasing ‘“Impatience, "' Frank Duveneck’s ‘‘ Portrait of His Mother,’’ 
J. F. Earhart’s ‘‘ Fog in the Valley,’’ C. T. Webber’s ‘‘Portrait of a 
Lady,’’ F. J. Girardin’s ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ H. T. Beall’s 
‘*Portrait of a Child,’’ and J. H. Sharp’s Indian Portraits. 

* Not since the arts and crafts exhibition, a year or more ago, has 
an exhibit of so wide scope and comprehensive character, so repre- 
sentative of the best in local art, been held in Rhode Island as the 
one recently opened at the Rhode Island School of Design. The 
exhibition is held in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the school, and comprises examples of the work of 
the alumni and teachers of the school in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, mechanics, decorative designs, and illustrations; pastels, 


COAST OF CORNWALL 
By William Wendt 
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CORNWALL VILLAGE 
By William Wendt 


posters, and book covers; ceramics, carved and stained wood; leather 
work, metal work, enamels, art photography, basketry, engraving, 
designs for monuments, and stained glass. It is seldom that an 
exhibit in which so much real talent in such widely varying directions 
is displayed could be got together by any art school of the same 
character in the country. The local artists, almost all of whom have 
at some time been connected with the school as students or teachers, 
are represented by some of their best work, while many of the alumni 
who have distinguished themselves in various lines in the outside 
world are also admirably represented. It would be difficult in the 
space at command to give a description of the ~llection in detail. 
It is admirably arranged, the oil-paintings and water-colors being 
grouped on the walls of the two small galleries, while the large front 
room on the first floor is devoted entirely to the display of arts and 
crafts. Seldom have the local artists been seen to such advantage as 
in the two rooms devoted to paintings. The majority of the pictures 
hung have been seen in various exhibitions from time to time, but in 
almost every case the artist has been at pains to send his best work, 
so that the collection is of an unusually high standard. 
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* An uncommonly good exhibition, in fact one of the very best 
water-color exhibitions the Boston Art Club has ever had, was its 
sixty-eighth, recently held at the Art Club galleries. The pictures 
were hung admirably. The most notable paintings were by Blommers, 
Horatio Walker, Winslow Homer, William J. Kaula, Maurice 
Fromkes, Clara Weaver Parrish, Charles P. Gruppe, Albert Prentice 
Button, Reynolds Beal, C. D. Weldon, Clara T. MacChesney, 
Fernand Lungren, Sears Gallagher, Louis Kronberg, and H. 
Nakagawa. 

# The art committee of the National Arts Club has arranged a small 
exhibition of American pictures coming under the head of ‘‘ideal 
art,’’ by which is meant figure art that has no portrait or anecdotal 
side. Among the painters represented, besides the deceased Thomas 
Cole and Henry Peters Gray, are John La Farge, Albert P. Ryder, 
Abbott H. Thayer, E. D. Bell, Walter Shirlaw, R. V. V. Sewell, 
Mrs. Amanda Brewster Sewell, Elliott Daingerfield, Frederick Ballard 
Williams, William Fair Kline, H. B. Fuller, Louis Loeb, Mary L. 
Macomber, and Louise Cox. 

#& The San Francisco Art Association recently opened with an exhi- 
bition of oils and‘sculpture. The exhibition took place at the Mark 
Hopkins Institute of Art. 

# The tenth annual exhibition of the Cincinnati Museum Association 
will be opened to the public at the Art Museum building in Eden Park 
on May 23d. It is open to works of American artists, not before 
publicly shown in Cincinnati, and executed in any appropriate medium, 
Exhibits must be delivered by May 23d. 

# The Varied Industries Building at St. Louis will be decorated with 
a seated figure of Painting by Louis Saint Gaudens and one of Sculp- 
ture by Daniel C. French. There are six figures in commission for 
the main portico. C. F. Hammann will model one to represent 
Modern Art, Carl Tefft has Renaissdnce Art, Johannes Gelert Gothic 
Art, F. E. Elwell Classic Art, Herman L. Linder Oriental Art, and 
A. Jaegers Egyptian Art. In the panels above the entrances will be 
bas-reliefs by H. A. McNeil. There will be twenty-two portrait 
medallions on the frieze of the main building representing architects, 
sculptors, and painters, modeled by G. T. Bruster and Ottilio Piccirilli. 
Large niches at the corners of the main facade will contain bronze 
figures of Truth by Charles Grafly and Nature by Philip Martiny. 
At the top of the pediment above the chief entrance will be a seated 
figure of Inspiration, by Andrew O’Connor. At the corners above 
this pediment two griffins in hammered copper will be supplied by 
Phimister Proctor. 

# Advices from St. Louis state that at the meeting of the executive 
committee of the St. Louis Fair recently contracts were awarded 
to six sculptors: George J. Zolney, New York, two models of 
seated figures for the Transportation Building; Michael Tonetti, 
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New York, model of portrait statue for entrance to the Manu- 
facturers’ Building representing Charles Goodyear; E. H. Bush- 
brown, New York, model of portrait statue of Horace Mann, for 
entrance to the Education Building; Melva Beatrice Wilson, New 
York, two models of spandrel figures for the east and north fronts of 
the Machinery Building; Daniel C. French, New York, one model por- 
trait statue, representing Napoleon; Max Mauch, Chicago, model of 
statue representing John Gobelins, for entrance to the Varied In- 
dustries Building. 

& Illinois has appropriated two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for the sculptural work upon her state buildings at St. Louis next year. 
Mr. Mulligan, the Chicago sculptor, has already made sketch models 
for groups surmounting the state building. A young woman sur- 
rounded by younger girls bearing flowers will symbolize the flora of 
the state, while a farmer accompanied by boys carrying stalks of corn 
will represent the crops. On one side of the great doorway of the 
Illinois building will stand a statue of Grant, and on the other side 
one of Lincoln freeing a slave mother and child. There will also be 
groups of the noted Illinois soldiers who served in the Civil and 
Spanish wars. 

& A check for five hundred thousand dollars has been received by 
the trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art as the first payment 
on the bequest made to the museum under the will of the late Jacob S. 
Rogers, the millionaire locomotive builder of Paterson, New Jersey. 
Further payments are expected to follow in the regular course of the 
settlement of the estate, and it is said that the amount which the 
museum is likely to receive will aggregate at least $6,000,000. Mr. 
Rogers died in July of 1901, and an inventory of his personal estate 
showed $5,543,489. In addition to that there was about $2,000,000 
of real estate. The great bulk of the property was left to the Metro- 
politan Museum under Mr. Rogers’s will, for the private bequests 
amounted to not more than $300,000. There is at present a suit on 
in the New Jersey courts over one fund of $200,000 established by 
the will for the purpose of paying two annuities of $500 each. The 
Metropolitan Museum seeks to have such annuities bought out of 
the fund, and the balance of the money turned over to it as residuray 
legatee, or else to be allowed to take the $200,000 and assume the 
payment of the annuities. 

& Friends of J. Pierpont Morgan are responsible for the statement 
that he contemplates building a splendid art museum where his great 
collection of art treasures will be housed and be free to the inspection 
of the American people. If Mr. Morgan's plans are carried out his 
institution will be monumental in scope and will contain the cream of 
the art treasures of the world. Mr. Morgan now owns several million 
dollars’ worth of art objects, which are scattered about on the conti- 
nent. He has made no attempt to bring them to this country on 
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account of the tariff. They will be admitted free of duty, however, 
should he bring them here for presentation to a public institution. 

& P. A. B. Widener, the capitalist and traction magnate, has offered 
to the city of Philadelphia his entire art collection, providing an art 
museum is erected at the Green Street entrance to Fairmount Park. 
Mr. Widener says also that the collection of Mr. and Mrs. W. P. 
Wilstach will be added to his. The proposal was made to Mayor 
Weaver, who says he can see no reason why the project cannot be 
accomplished. 

& Ralph A. Blakelock, whose rank as landscape-painter is now 
placed very high, but from whom recognition by the public was with- 
held until too late to save him from the sad effects of deprivation and 
suffering, is the subject of an urgent appeal sent out by a committee 
of well-known artists and collectors, whose chairman is Carleton 
Wiggins, Louis P. Dressar being secretary, and William T. Evans 
treasurer. The appeal recites that Mr. Blakelock is now in the state 
insane asylum at Middletown, New York, and that his condition is 
‘*directly traceable to poverty and discouragement. ** Mr. Blakelock’s 
wife and family, consisting of eight minor children, were recently 
discovered to be in a state of extreme destitution, and their immedi- 
ate wants supplied by brother artists. At a meeting at the Lotos 
Club on January 19th, a committee was named to solicit aid, under 
the name of ‘‘The Ralph A. Blakelock Relief Fund,’’ and subscrip- 
tions have already been received. The treasurer, William T. Evans, 
may be addressed at the corner of Broadway and Grand Street. The 
fund is intended to safeguard the future of the painter and his family. 
& Philip Martiny, the sculptor, has been awarded the prize in the 
competition for the best design for a monument to commemorate the 
landing at Newport. in 1777, of Admiral de Ternay, with a force of 
six thousand French troops. 

x The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has just received a bequest from 
the late Miss Harriet Thayer Walker, a large collection of miniatures 
containing portraits of members of the Bourbon and Bonaparte 
dynasties—fifty-nine in all—together with a large cameo and a cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 

& The clay model for a statue of the late President McKinley, which 
is to be cast in bronze, and erected in Adams, Massachusetts, by an 
association of which John A. McCall and William B. Plunkett are 
officers, was exhibited by the sculptor, Augustus Lakeman, recently, 
at his studio in New York. The statue is eight feet high. Mr. 
McKinley is represented standing with the left arm outstretched in 
an attitude of warning, while he leans with the other arm upon a 
pedestal partly covered with the American flag. The monument 
commemorates the part of the late President in the Spanish War. 

& Advices from’ Bellefonte state that the committee selected in 
January, 1895, to erect a monument to the memory of Pennsylvania's 
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war governor, Andrew Gregg Curtin, has accepted a design for a 
soldiers’ and sailors’ monument in connection with a Curtin memorial, 
and it is expected that work will be begun in the near future. The 
design is the work of George Grey Barnard, of New York. The 
monument will be sixty feet wide, twenty-five feet high in the center 
entablature, and eighteen feet high in the sides. It is to be of dark 
Italian marble, and will be without other ornamentation than two 
marble groups, one on either end, each sixteen by eighteen feet in 
size. One group represents ‘‘War”’ and the other the ‘‘Call to Arms.”’ 
Immediately in front of 
the entablature and ona 
pedestal removed from the 
base of the monument five 
or six feet will be an heroic 
statue of Governor Curtin 
in bronze. It will repre- 
sent the governor in the 
act of presenting a flag to 
a. group of soldiers about 
to start for the front. The 
committee of design in- 
cludes Dr. George W. 
Atherton, chairman, Mrs. 
Curth, General James A. 
Beaver, John Hamilton, 


Captains C. T. Fryberger, 
Samuel Bennison, S. H. 
Williams, and others. It 
had been arranged to erect 
the monument in the center 
of the public square, but 
its size will not permit of WEIGHING ANCHOR 
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it being placed there. A ee 


more suitable location, in : 
the front of the court-house lawn, will also probably have to be 
abandoned for the same reason, and now the committee has under 
consideration a location on the hill in the public park. The entire 
cost of the monument will be about fifty thousand dollars, almost all 
of which has been raised. 

At the annual art exhibition of the Salmagundi Club, which closed 
recently, the following artists sold their pictures: Parker Mann, $100; 
Orlando Rowland, $150; W. Verplanck Birkley, $200; Frederick 
Ballard Williams, $450; E. M. Bicknell, $150; H. N. Hynemann, 
$300; ‘‘Death of the First Born,’” by W. H. Drake, winner of the 
Inness prize, $300; Walter L. Palmer, $150; D. T. Que, $175; 
Carle J. Blenner, $350; Herbert A. Levy, $300. 
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The Macmillan Company have recently added several new biog- 
raphies to their admirable Miniature Series of Painters—‘‘ Holman 
Hunt,’” by George C. Williamson; ‘‘Alma-Tadema,’’ by Helen 
Zimmern; ‘‘Greuze,’’ by Harold Armitage; ‘‘Burne-Jones,’’ by 
Malcolm Bell; ‘‘Millais,"’ by. A. L. Baldry; ‘*‘Murillo,’’ by George 
C. Williamson; ‘‘Correggio,’’ by Leader Scott; ‘*Lord Leighton,’’ 
by George C. Williamson. This series of monographs has the advan- 
tage of being convenient in form and attractive in style and of being 
written by people competent not merely to supply a few biographical 
data, but to give in succinct form adequate and just appreciations of 
the artists and their work. 

The volumes are all modeled on a uniform plan, each giving a 
brief biographical sketch of the painter considered, an estimate of his 
art, an account of his chief works with their present location, a bibli- 
ography of works of reference, and a well-selected list of illustrations 
calculated to give the reader an idea of the favorite subjects and 
peculiar characteristics of the painters considered. In many cases 
these brochures are condensations of larger works, from which the 
least essential portions have been omitted. They are not designed 
for exhaustive study, but to give to the public in compact form such 
facts and critical opinions as may suffice for those who wish only a 
general knowledge and may stimulate in others a desire for more 
extended research. The booklets, therefore, supply a distinct want, 
and are to be commended for the purpose for which they are designed. 
* ‘‘Photograms of the Year 1902,’’ published in this country by 
Tennant & Ward, comes in its well-known, substantial, and simple 
dress—a pictorial and literary record of the artistic photographic 
work of the year. The volume comprises a series of essays by well- 
known writers on photographic subjects, giving a critical record of 
pictorial photographic work in France, the United States, New 
Zealand, England, Germany, and Australia, together with reviews of 
salons and discussions of various subjects of interest to amateur and 
professional photographers. Text and illustrations alike have a posi- 
tive value to those interested in photographic work. The latter are 
especially numerous and interesting, and it is to be regretted that the 
quality of paper used in the volume does not permit of the best results 
being obtained from the half-tone plates of the photographs 
reproduced.* 

. The editors of the book, acting on the principle that in art there 
is nothing so fatal as dogma and no state so healthy as robust free- 
thinking, give free latitude to the writers and disclaim indorsement 
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of all they print. Each writer, whether in signed or unsigned articles, 
expresses his own opinion freely, and the editor’s only care is to be 
satisfied that each critic is honest. The value of the book is further 
enhanced by copious indexes of subjects and authors. 

# In ‘‘The Ward of King Canute,’ recently published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Miss Ottilie A. Liljencrantz has offered the public 
an interesting successor to her initial romance of last year, ‘The 
Thrall of Leif the Lucky.’’ The charm of this new work, as of the 
old, does not inhere so much in any rare ability of the author asa 
story-teller as in the fact that the romance takes the reader out of the 
cut-and-dried beat of ordinary fiction into a realm familiar enough to 
students of the Northland, but comparatively unknown to the general 
public. It is a simple story simply told. The life, the spirit, the 
incidents depicted are foreign to those of to-day, and as such they 
have a peculiar fascination of theirown. The list cited of twenty odd 
voluminous historical works from which the author claims to have 
borrowed her facts is a touch of pedantry which might have been 
spared the reader. 

One of the features of the book—and it is one that has rarely been 
equaled in a work of fiction—is the series of six magnificent color- 
plates by the Kinneys with which the pages are illuminated. These 
pictures are altogether exceptional, as is evidenced by the colored 
insert in this issue of BrusH AND PeEnciL. The artists have caught 
the true spirit of viking days, and their work implies careful study of 
as long a list of authorities as that which the aythor supplies for her 
part of the performance. In conception, composition, and coloring 
these six plates are worthy to rank among the most noteworthy 
examples of modern book illustrations. 

w# It is an old saw that one-half the world does not know how the 
other half lives. One might say with equal truth, that the one half 
would not know how to live as the other half does if it should under- 
take to do so. Mary E. Carter, in ‘‘ Millionaire Households,’’ pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., essays to tell the less favored of fortune 
how to live like the possessors of millions. In other words, the taste- 
fully gotten up volume is a work on ‘‘fine living.’’ The author 
devotes successive chapters to the hostess and her wardrobe; to the 
superintending housekeeper and her duties; to the lady’s maid, the 
housemaid, the parlor maid, and the servants’ dining-hall maid; to 
the laundry, the linen-room, and the cedar-room; to the butler, the 
chef, and the useful man of no specific duties. Incidentally she 
throws side-lights on the ‘‘smart set’’ when they dine, and furnishes 
miscellaneous recipes for the ‘‘smart set’s’’ table. The volume is 
pleasant, and for those who wish to do the proper thing in the proper 
way—that is, according to the standard of the Four Hundred—profit- 
able reading. 

# Bates & Guild, in ‘‘Letters and Lettering,’’ by Frank Chouteau 
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Brown, have issued a treatise which is of special value to the student 
of alphabets of standard forms. Primarily the work is designed for 
the use of specialists, and its pages are largely devoted to copious 
illustrations of different kinds of letters. The author has included 
over two hundred illustrative examples, and has purposely minimized 
his discussion of the evolution of the letter forms, his theory being 
that the examples given would tell their own story better than letter- 
press discussion. He, however, appends a brief chapter for the 
benefit of the beginner, in which he discusses the best tools with 
which to work and the best methods to pursue in order to obtain 
satisfactory results in the matter of lettering. The work fills a unique 
niche of its own. 

# Students of architecture and art have long felt the need of a suc- 
cinct work on composition suited to their requirements. John Vreden- 
burgh Van Pelt’s ‘‘A Discussion of Composition,’’ published by the 
Macmillan Company, is an eminently satisfactory manual. The book 
gives the substance of a course of lectures delivered at Cornell Uni- 
versity between 1897 and 1900, and is divided into six parts. The 
first treats of the general laws of character in art; the second, general 
technical laws; and the last four have to do with applications, three 
and five being, respectively, theoretical discussions of decoration and 
plan, and four and six containing practical suggestions on the same 
subjects. The author disclaims originality, since, as he says, com- 
position is the practice of art, and art is as old as humanity. The 
work is specifically for the student, and the principles enunciated have 
the double value of being sound and clearly stated. 


ae 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
‘*Botticelli,"’ by A. Streeter. The Macmillan Co. $1. 
‘*The Reflections of a Lonely Man,’’ by A.C. M. A.C. 
& Co. $1. 
‘‘The Ward of King Canute,’’ by Ottilie A. Liljencrantz. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50. 


‘‘Cartoons,’’ by John T. McCutcheon. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.40. 
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